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JOHN MAXWELL’S MARRIAGE. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Joun MaxweE.t’s horse again toiled 
with labouring quarters up the side 
of Slieve Alt, and jogged down again 
the long slope to Douros. His rider 
had finished the errand that took him 
to Ireland. Go where he might, he 
saw nothing but the same military 
spirit among the people that had set 
all the children playing at soldiers ; 
he heard nothing but the same deter- 
mination of the country to defend 
itself, the same confidence in its 
ability to do so. Whether it was 
noisy talk in a taproom, or the 
shrewd discourse of lawyers and 
educated county magnates, the pur- 
port was always the same: that Ire- 
land, having proved her ability to 
defend herself when England was 
forced to leave her to her own re- 
sources, was no longer in the position 
of a dependent colony, but had an 
indefeasible claim to equal privileges 
with the sister kingdom. Hostility 
to England he found none ; but open 
war had been declared upon the 
monopolist English trade. It was 
the story of America over again ; but 
would England a second time repeat 
her folly, when confronted with a 
force incomparably better prepared 
for a struggle than any that had 
existed in the colonies? “ Time must 
show,” he said to himself; “the one 
thing clear now is that a French 
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landing would merely give the chance 
to all these warriors, who are already 
spoiling for a fight.” 

And, therefore, there was no doubt 
what he should report. He might 
sail on the morrow, so far as his 
mission was concerned. It was the 
wisest course, for already he was 
aware that his comings and goings 
occasioned comment. At Castle 
Carrig, no doubt, he was out of sight 
and out of mind. Yet at Castle 
Carrig there was always the other 
danger of recognition, and he had 
once or twice noticed peasants from 
the Douros side of the water stare 
after him in a puzzled way. And 
there was some talk of Alec Hamilton 
—now a member of parliament and 
a colonel of volunteers—returning for 
the summer to the house whence he 
and Maxwell had set out on their 
ill-omened journey on the morning of 
the wedding, nineteen years ago. 

All the signs, therefore, pointed to 
a prompt departure, but Maxwell was 
loth to draw the conclusion. He 
had thought again and again over 
his interview with Mary, and yet had 
reached no clear decision. Or, rather, 
though it was plain to him that he 
must do as Mary wished and disclose 
his identity to the girl, the moment 
was one that he could not bring him- 
self to contemplate. 

He had never, since his departure 
from Ireland, really spoken of the 
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occurrences of his marriage to any 
living soul. Oneor two of his friends 
had known the story in vague outline. 
But the memory of it all, when it 
recurred to him, filled him with a 
mental nausea; the part he had 
played seemed to him revolting and 
contemptible. And this was what 
he had to own to his child—to a girl 
who could not even be told frankly 
the palliations. 

Nervous and unhappy, yet eager 
for a sight of the faces that now filled 
his heart, he pushed on. As he 
reached the hill above Lanan bridge, 
he saw a boy start from the ditch, 
look hard in his direction, then run 
into the wood. Maxwell’s backwoods 
life had quickened his senses, and he 
rode on, alert to every sound. He 
passed the plantation with the con- 
sciousness of being watched, and at 
the top of the rise where the road 
emerged, he halted sharply and looked 
back. There was a rustle of twigs, 
and his eye caught a stir in the 
bracken. Fully roused now, he 
pressed on at a sharp trot, turned 
down the lane, and was crossing the 
ford, when to his surprise three tall and 
wild-looking mountain lads stepped 
across the bridle-path in front of 
him, with blackthorns in their hands. 
He pulled up and looked at them in 
astonishment. 

“What'll be your name, plase?” 
said the oldest of them. 

For a moment Maxwell hesitated ; 
then he reflected that these had no 
air of being agents of government. 
* Macnamara,” he said. 

To his relief it acted like a spell. 
All three were voluble in Gaelic and 
English mixed. “Oh then, pass on, 
your honour, and a hundred welcomes 
before you.” 

Up at the castle-yard the rider 
found himself greeted with unusual 
effusiveness. Neddy, descendant of 
old Neddy and Bride Gallagher, and 
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now handy man to the establishment, 
rushed out to take the horse. Max- 
well questioned him. 

“ Did they stop you, then?” cried 
Neddy. “Sure not a one of us knew 
you would be coming the day. ’Tis 
the guard Mr. Hugh bid them put 
out, for fear some of them blackguards 
of Lambert’s would be scheming to 
carry off Miss Grace. An’ so now, 
Mr. Macnamara, sir, you might speak 
with the mistress, and tell her she 
has no call to be going to ould Martin 
at Letterward. Divil a fut will one 
of them set in Castle Carrig. Haven’t 
we the ould cannon up there, and half 
a pound of good powder in her, and 
she rammed up with slugs?” 

“Ach, hould your whisht,” said 
Kate, who had come out to see the 
arrival, “it would take more nor 
Lambert to frighten the mistress. 
Come in, Mr. Macnamara, they'll be 
quare and pleased to see you. There 
wasn’t an hour of the day but they 
were wishing for you. An’ Master 
Hugh was away looking for you, to 
bring you back.” 

Guessing roughly at what had 
happened, Maxwell followed Kate 
into the drawing-room, when Grace 
and Mary ran forward to meet him. 

“Well,” he said, as he shook hands ; 
“so you are raising a volunteer force 
of your own. Tell me all about it.” 

“Did you not see Hugh in Derry, 
then? Did he not come with you?” 
asked Mary. 

“No; I changed my plans. There 
was no need for going to Derry, so 
I came straight here from Enniskillen. 
I only know from what Kate and 
Neddy told me that Sir Garrett 
Lambert had been threatening to 
carry off Grace here. It seems to 
me he won’t find it so easy.” 

“Oh, if it was only that,” said 
Mary, with a fine contempt. Then 
she told him the story, while the girl 
watched the two intently. “And so 
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I wrote to Martin at once,” Mary 
concluded. “ But he sent a messenger 
to say that he would do nothing till 
he had written to Isabella, and heard 
from her direct. So I suppose we 
must stay where we are for the 
present. But I do not like it.” 

Maxwell’s face had taken on the 
expressionless aspect common to those 
who are thinking hard and swiftly. 
“ May I see the letter?” he asked. 

Mary fetched it from her escritoire. 
He looked at it with a curious emo- 
tion. It was the first time that he 
had seen his wife’s writing. 

Grace drew nearer to him as he 
read, watching him close. “Tell me 
what you think of that letter,” she 
said, in a strained husky voice, when 
he folded the paper to return it. The 
tension of her words moved him with 
pity and confusion. 

“T do not think it is a kind letter,” 
he said, with some hesitation. “ But, 
then, many people express themselves 
when they write in a way that gives 
a wrong impression.” 

“You think that?” cried the girl 
eagerly. ‘“ You do not think she is 
really like that—not hard and cruel.” 

“J should be very sorry to think 
it,” he replied, less and less willing to 
hurt her. 

“She may have thought I was 
being made to do things. That man 
may have told her—oh, all sorts of 
falsehoods.” 

“Probably he did,” answered her 
father, with sincere conviction. Then 
taking the girl’s hand gently he said, 
“This is all very serious and very sad, 
Grace. Will you go away and let me 
talk it over with your aunt? There is 
something I want to discuss with her 
before I tell you of it. Do you mind? 
And I am quite sure that if your 
mother knew the truth, she would not 
have written as she has done.” 

“Oh, thank you, thank you,” said 
the girl, her big eyes swimming. 


Maxwell closed the door after her. 

“ Tt is all very well for you to say 
that,” said Mary to him as he came 
back to his seat. “ But, Jack, I am 
sorry to say the truth is that these 
young people have suddenly caught 
fire—and I cannot tell Isabella that 
she has no grounds for her suspicions 
of me. I am very angry with Hugh.” 

Maxwell looked at her with half- 
closed eyes, round which a smile 
played. “ Dreadful young people!” 
he said. “ Mary, my dear, I never 
heard of anything at all like this. 
And so that is why my young lady 
looked different. I thought it was 
only because she had been crying. 
Well now, Mary, I will just tell you 
this. If my daughter wants the moon, 
she shall have it; and if your Hugh 
happens to be the moon, I give you 
fair warning.” 

“Oh, Jack, Jack, be reasonable,” 
said Mary, half frightened at his 
evident elation. “‘Can’t you see it 
is impossible ?” 

“No, Mary, I cannot,” he said, and 
the triumph was unconcealed in his 
voice. “I can see that this settles 
everything. If I can arrange Grace’s 
love affairs for her, she will forgive 
me at once for being her father. 
While you were settled happily here, 
I did not like to disturb you, though 
I am sure I should have ended by 
proposing it. Now you are adrift on 
the world, and what you must do is 
plain. You must come with me, all 
three of you, to America. No, don’t 
stop me ”—for the woman started and 
cried out. “ You won’t be rich, but 
you won’t starve, and Hugh shall 
have as much glory as he pleases ; 
and I, my dear—I shall decline gradu- 
ally towards the grave in the midst 
of a happy family. My dear Mary— 
for the first time in my life, I 
regret to say—I am grateful to 
your sister.” 

“Jack, Jack,” answered Mary, 
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“this is all so sudden. It sounds 
well certainly. But—but—” 

He broke in upon her with swift 
excited speech, broken with laughter. 
“ Buts are for the middle-aged, Mary. 
When you were young, you were 
capable of sudden decisions. Permit 
me again to remind you of that. 
Now, if you please, youth again has 
to decide. If my daughter will not 
come, there is an end of it. I go off 
—well, we will not talk about going 
off. Send me my daughter. Hugh 
will be on my side even if she hesi- 
tates. Will you or will you not, 
Mary?” 

And half laughing, wholly agitated, 
he caught her arm and hurried her to 
the door. “Go and fetch me my 
daughter,” he said. “ But do not tell 
her she has to meet her father.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Wartine by himself for the girl to 
appear, Maxwell felt his confidence 
and his elation steal from him. His 
end was in view, but the means by 
which he must reach it seemed to him 
none the more desirable as it came 
nearer. Impossible, he thought, to 
break such an announcement suddenly 
on the child ; he must go warily to 
work. And so when she came in, 
with eyes strained and anxious, he 
met her with the most reassuring 
manner he could compass. 

“So, Grace,” he said, with a soft 
smile about his eyes—for, indeed, a 
great tenderness took possession of 
him at the sight of the girl—* your 
Aunt Mary has been scolding Hugh. 
Is she not a hard-hearted woman? 
Who would think she had ever been 
young herself?” Then, for the girl 
only blushed and looked down, he 
came over and took her hand. ‘“ My 
dear, I am glad to be the first to 
wish you joy.” 

Grace’s eyes swam, and the iris was 
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tear-dimmed as she raised them to 
him. “Oh, Mr. Macnamara, how 
kind! But I am so miserable about 
all this.” 

“T know,” he said. “Sit down 
and let us talk. You think you are 
bringing trouble on your aunt.” 

“But I am,” she said, and her 
voice was small and tearful. “Only, 
how can I help it?” 

“Of course you can’t,” he answered. 
“But you can help me to persuade 
her to a scheme that will make every- 
thing right, I hope.” 

“How can that be possible?” asked 
the girl sadly, but with quickening 
eyes. 

Her father hesitated for a moment, 
debating how much he should say. 
He balked at the difficulty like a 
horse at an ugly leap; paused ; 
pondered ; then decided on a way 
round. 

“You see, Grace,” he said, “I have 
had to keep some things from you. 
I am an American citizen, and I have 
been in arms against the king. So, 
you see, I had to be careful.” 

“But what brought you here then 
—where you are in danger?” Grace 
asked impulsively. 

Again Maxwell hesitated. “TI will 
tell you that another time. But, at 
all events, I am an American, and I 
have some influence there. If you are 
driven out here, I want you to come 
and make your home near me. Over 
there Hugh will have a fair field. I 
know it sounds a great break up of 
all your life, but it is the only way 
I can see. And for me, Grace,” he 
said with emphasis, “it would make 
all the difference. I have found ties 
here that I wish to strengthen, not 
to break.” 

He watched the effect of his words, 
waiting for a reply that should lead 
naturally where he desired. But the 
girl’s eyes were far away now, and 
her face was the field where emotions 
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struggled. It hardly seemed as if 
she heard. Then thought appeared 
to define itself in her mind, and she 
looked at him now with sharp 
scrutiny. “You want me to help 
to persuade Aunt Mary,” she said. 
“Then she does not want to go.” 

“For Hugh’s sake I hope she will 
be glad to go,” he answered quickly. 

“Ah!” cried the girl, “if she 
wanted to go for some other reason ! 
But for Hugh’s sake and my sake— 
no, it is too much. Don’t you see, 
Mr. Macnamara, I used to think that 
perhaps—perhaps you and she cared 
about each other more than anything 
in the world. But I know, I know 
now that what Aunt Mary loves is 
really this place and her life here. 
She is happy here. She will never 
be happy away from it. She never 
wanted to go out and see the world ; 
she just went because she was in love 
with Hugh’s father. And I tell you 
I cannot bear to drag her away. And 
besides—” She stopped short. 

“Besides?” asked her father. 
on, child.” 

“You will think me silly and 
romantic, but you know what you 
said. A  person’s letters are not 
always like the person. I have 
always stood up for my mother, and 
I do not want to give up now just 
because she has written an unkind 
letter. I want to be sure that 
she knows; I want to go to her 
myself.” The girl suddenly rose into 
passion as she spoke. Springing up, 
she came and stood before him, her 
eyes shining. “I want to say to her, 
‘I am your daughter; you do not 
know me, you do not know how I 
have always loved the thought of 
you, you do not know how I hate 
to believe that you can be unjust. 
Here I am. I will not marry this 
man, and you may punish me if you 
like for disobedience; but do not 
punish the people who were kind to 
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me.’ Do you see? I cannot let my 
mother—she is my mother, my mother 
—do a thing like this. If I were to 
do what you wish—oh, you must not 
think me ungrateful—but if I did, 
would it not be just as if I said to 
her, ‘ Very well, be as unjust as you 
like, it is no matter to me.’ Surely 
people can do cruel things without 
understanding that they are cruel. I 
do not believe she understands.” 

Her father listened to her with a 
strange obedience to her power. It 
seemed as if she spoke out of his 
own heart, but with a fresher voice, 
a more uncompromising logic. And 
how, if she felt bound to this mother 
whom he had given her, should he 
escape a far stronger obligation? His 
own wishes and plans vanished into 
air before this so strangely-embodied 
conscience, and he looked with pride 
at the eloquent face, flushed in its 
pleading. For a while he paused ; 
then, ‘‘Grace,” he said, with his 
ambiguous smile, “when you hear 
me accused of a crime, will you 
promise to defend me?” 

She looked at him, perplexed. 
“T do not understand,” she said. 
Then her face changed. “ You think 
I am talking nonsense. You are 
laughing at me.” 

But he shook his head, and his 
smile reassured her. “My dear, no. 
If I laugh, it is only because you 
have nearly made me cry. I should 
like to have some one who would 
defend me like that.” 

The girl looked at him with an 
expression that made his heart rise 
in joy. There was gratitude in it, 
and trust and affection. “ You will 
never need to be defended,” she said. 
“ But,” she added, with the sudden 
turn to laughter so like his own, 
“you have defended my father to me 
so often, it is only right that I should 
defend my mother to you.” 

“She has a terrible gift for the 
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random shaft,” he thought, as he 
winced under it. His opening was 
given him now, yet still he fenced. 
“You do not know,” he said. “I 
may need your charity more than 
you think. Promise me you will give 
it.” 

But she, concentrated on her single 
purpose, caught nothing of the drift 
of his words. “I will promise any- 
thing,” she said eagerly, “if you will 
help me to see my mother and to 
persuade her.” 

Her eagerness wrought upon his 
indecision and plunged him into a 
new resolve. “I will try,” he said, 
greatly moved. “And, my dear, 
you have a wise heart. I think we 
owe it both to you and to your 
mother to try and reconcile you.” 

Grace caught his hands in hers and 
clasped them hard. “You are the 
kindest person in all the world,” she 
said. 

“Am I, indeed?” he answered, 
with his queer laugh of self-derision. 
“ Well, we shall see. NowIam going 
to look for your aunt and discuss the 
situation. Only, remember—there is 
always America to fall back on.” 

“We sha’n’t need it,” said the girl 
gleefully. “TI am sure you will be 
able to settle everything, and then 
we shall all live happy ever after.” 

Again a wry smile twisted Maxwell’s 
face. “All” could scarcely include 
a gentleman who, by the laws of 
the land, was qualified to adorn the 
nearest gibbet. However, what use, 
he thought, in suggesting his own 
side of the matter? “Well, we 
shall see about that,” was all that 
he said, and he went to look for 
Mary. 

She saw his face drolly disconsolate. 
“You have told her,” she cried. 

“Not I. On the contrary, I have 
promised to .reconcile her to her 
mother. That is the moon that she 
wants, it appears.” 
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“ But, Jack,” said Mary, bewildered, 
“ what does this mean?” 

“Tt means, my dear Mary, that I 
have a certain gift of persuasion, 
which has been of use to me in life, 
and which my daughter has inherited. 
She has just exercised it upon me, 
and I in my turn am going to try it 
on her mother.” Then changing his 
tone, “ Honestly,” he said, “I think 
the girl is right; the facts of the 
case ought to be put before your 
sister. And I am going to put 
them.” 

Mary gasped. “Are you going 
to tell her who you are?” 

“Not if I can help it. 
the last card.” 

“ But she will know you at once.” 

“Will she?” he said. “I don’t 
see why. To tell the truth, Mary, 
I doubt if I should know her from 
Adam or from Eve if I met her, and 
I can’t see why she should be clearer 
in her recollectieg, However, there 
is no use in talking. The girl has 
asked me to do this, and I am going 
to do it.” 

Mary shook her head. 
don’t know Isabella.” 

“Neither do you, my dear Mary. 
And in these matters I trust to 
divination of the heart. Grace takes 
the most generous construction, and 
I have noticed that it is often the 
right one. People are very much as 
you take them. Listen to me, Mary. 
There was once a young girl I knew, 
and I put an ungenerous construction 
on a certain action of hers that 
affected me. Can you guess who that 
was?” 

“Jack, Jack, will you never be 
done casting up these old stories to 
me ?” she remonstrated. 

“T am casting them up to myself, 
Mary,” he said. “Suppose I had put 
the generous construction, why, then 
—what a number of things would 
have been different ! ” 
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“Indeed, yes,” said Mary patheti- 
cally. 

“ Ah, well,” said Maxwell, pursuing 
his train of thought, till it ended in 
his customary laugh; “then there 
would have been no Grace. What 
would Hugh say to that? Mary, is it 
not amusing to be getting old and to 
watch life unrolling ?” 

“Ts this what you are going to 
say to Isabella?” Mary answered, 
with her gentle smile. 

Maxwell shook his head. 
indeed. 


“ No, 
I wish I knew more about 
her life. I wish I could talk to 
Martin. But that is one of the 
impossibilities. And by the way, 
Mary, Alec Hamilton is in Derry 
with his battallon; that is why I 
avoided the place. I believe you 
could get a commission for Hugh out 
of him if you applied. But you had 
better let me get out of the way first, 
if I am to depart alone after all.” 

“Jack,” said Mary, “I don’t under- 
stand you. You seem to be as set 
on this new idea as you were on 
taking us to America. Suppose you 
manage it, won’t you be sorry? Is 
it not too great a sacrifice?” 

Maxwell knitted his brows in 
thought. “No, candidly, Mary, I 
think not. It is the thing I want 
todo. I did a thing long ago that 
you all thought was a self-sacrifice. 
It was not. I have never been sorry 
for doing it. If I had not done it, 
I should have felt like a maimed 
creature. What was that proverb 
Neddy told me the other day /—‘A 
man’s will is the life of him, if it 
was to sit down in a puddle.’ ” 

“T remember,” said Mary. “ He 
said it when you insisted on rowing 
the curragh that blazing day.” 

“Very well. I told Neddy he was 
a philosopher. And I declare to you 
that I shall find this a most agreeable 
puddle.” 

Mary suddenly turned on him with 


@ new seriousness. “Jack, perhaps 
you are right. But why do things by 
halves? Had you not better make it 
up with Isabella ¢” 

But he shook his head with a 
grimace. “Thank you, Mary. It is 
against my bond. And, in strict 
confidence, there are sacrifices of 
which I am not capable. I don’t 
think your sister and I would hit it 
off for five minutes in that capacity.” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


In the last days of the month that 
had seen so many happenings at 
Douros, Maxwell set out on the road 
to Belfast which he had travelled 
nineteen years before to his voluntary 
expatriation. Now, exile was again 
in front of him, for America had 
become his country; but he had 
found in Treland a home unlooked for, 
and his present mission was, in effect, 
to establish, if possible, that home by 
a reconcilement which must lead to 
his own exclusion. Yet, just as in 
youth he had travelled with rising 
spirit to the fulfilment of a purpose 
and the adventure of new chances, so 
now in middle age he went on his 
way with no heavy heart, thinking of 
the immediate end to be gained, and 
dropping from view the remoter con- 
sequence. No gambler on the cards, 
this man had in all other ways gladly 
courted the flushed goddess of hazard. 
He had gone through his life like a 
player in a game, taking decisions 
with shrewdness, with dexterity, with 
promptitude, but without a grain of 
caution. And now as he rode, exhil- 
aration, if not actual pleasure, was 
the tone of his mind, while he planned 
out in characteristic detail the means 
to accomplish his end. It was true 
that the world at this moment offered 
nothing which seemed to him so 
desirable as to give his daughter 
what she wanted. He put the truth 
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whimsically in saying farewell to his 
confidant. “Good-bye, Mary ; if it 
is anyhow possible, I will bring back 
the moon in my pocket.” 


His way lay through Belfast, for 
he carefully avoided Dublin where he 
might still be known. And within 
twelve days after his setting out, the 
mail-coach from Bristol landed a pas- 
senger giving his name as Macnamara 
at the King’s Head in Bath. The 
gay little town sweltered in a blue 
haze under a July sun, and his land- 
lord informed him that he came late 
for the gaieties; the company was 
thinning fast. But Mrs. Maxwell, to 
whom Mr. Macnamara had brought a 
letter of introduction, was, he believed, 
still at her house. A lady of the first 
fashion, he could assure Mr. Mac- 
namara; he was fortunate in such an 
acquaintance. It was true that Mrs. 
Maxwell had for some time past been 
less prominent than was her wont— 
some said from chagrin at heavy losses 
over the card-table. Yes, certainly, 
to one particular opponent ; a gentle- 
man who had been a guest at that 
very hostelry—Sir Garrett Lambert ; 
a member, he believed, of the Irish Par- 
liament ; a most honourable person. 
He had himself ventured to congratu- 
late Sir Garrett on his good fortune, 
and the gentleman had assured him 
with his own lips that it gave him no 
pleasure to win so heavily of a lady ; 
that she had insisted on her revenge, 
and that fortune had been constant 
to him. 

“ Yes, sir,” the prattling landlord 
ran on, “I remember his very words 
to me in this room where we are 
standing. ‘A most unfortunate busi- 
ness, Meakin,’ he says, ‘but those 
who will play at bowls must expect 
rubbers. And she won’t be incon- 
venienced in any way, I will answer 
for it. ‘Settle if you insist, madam, 
but settle at your convenience,’ I said 


to her, Meakin; ‘any time in the 
next six months,’ I said, ‘I’m in no 
need of money.’ A very well-to-do 
gentleman, indeed—not like most 
that come here from his country.” 

Maxwell’s face darkened as he 
listened to the voluble gossip. He 
had half conjectured some money 
transaction which had given Lambert 
a hold over Isabella. The reality, as 
he heard it suggested irresistibly by 
this story, was uglier than he guessed. 
History in this family repeated itself 
with a vengeance ; the mother, sold 
herself by her father, was now selling 
her child. 

“ Haud ignara mali miseris suc- 
currere disco,” he quoted to himself 
as he turned from the landlord, and 
went up-stairs to make a careful toil- 
ette. “No, truly: Tacitus, not 
Virgil, is the philosopher. Zo immi- 
tior quia toleraverat. Cruelty breeds 
cruelty in those who suffer it.” 

And yet, though this reasoning 
might explain, it could not excuse. 
He thought fiercely of all the sums 
that had come to Isabella through 
his estate. In Donegal his conscience 
had been smitten to hear of the 
tenants who were suffering by the 
consequence of his act of folly and 
of reparation. Now a limit must be 
set. He had given her his tenants 
to deal with as she would, to grind 
and oppress ; but she should not make 
her market of his daughter. His first 
instinct was to avow himself, to tax 
her with her cruelty, to meet the 
bitter words that she would surely 
heap on him with words more bitter. 

And yet, he remembered, this was 
not the purpose for which he came. 
Suddenly there flashed upon him the 
thought of his daughter. This, at 
least—this explanation of her mother’s 
conduct—must be kept from her. 
Isabella must be shamed out of her 
resolve at all costs; the whole trans- 
action must be buried in silence. 
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Thinking over the cards that were 
in his hand to play, in a game where 
he knew all and his opponent nothing, 
Maxwell grew all but confident. If 
he were not recognised, failure was 
hardly possible; and at all events, 
should he fail, a woman so shameless 
as to persist in such a transaction 
deserved, he thought, no less than 
exposure. 

He had provided himself with a 
letter of introduction from Isabella's 
agent, Martin (using a good deal of 
strategy to avoid a meeting with the 
old lawyer), which would be the sure 
means to an interview; and he now 
despatched a formal note requesting 
Isabella to receive him, mentioning 
merely his introduction, and hinting 
at business. He chuckled grimly as 
he reflected that, from what he had 
gathered, Isabella would almost cer- 
tainly expect a possible mortgagee. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


IsABELLA’s reply came promptly. 
She would await Mr. Macnamara at 
seven o'clock that evening. And so, 
whilst sunset was already red and 
reeking over the hills towards Bristol, 
Maxwell passed up through the Circus, 
along the spacious symmetry of the 
Crescent, and, crossing the road, 
knocked at his wife’s door. The 
importance of the house, the impor- 
tance of the footman who answered 
his knock, impressed him. ‘“ At 
least,” he reflected as he mounted 
the stair, “ there have been compen- 
sations.” He was in no sentimental 
humour. 

At the first sight of her, as he 
entered the room and she rose to 
greet him, Maxwell was suddenly re- 
assured. Here at least was no chance 
of recognition. Fantastically unlike 
his recollection of the beautiful dis- 
hevelled creature, first cowering, then 
wild in rage, was this elaborate, hand- 


some, and essentially commonplace 
fine lady. It was impossible to asso- 
ciate the two, and the effect was to 
make him feel that, of all strangers in 
the world, this stranger was the most 
remote and alien. Nor was there in 
her face the least hint of that be- 
wilderment which so often comes in 
the eyes of those whose memory is 
obscurely touched by some trick of 
attitude or feature. She greeted him 
with a touch of condescension, yet 
graciously, as one greets an intending 
purchaser. ‘“ Pray be seated, sir,” she 
said. ‘So you know my agent, Mr. 
Martin?” 

Maxwell drew out the letter and 
handed it to her with a ceremonious 
bow. “This will explain to you, 
madam,” he answered, “the reason 
why I have troubled you with this 
visit.” 

He seated himself and watched her 
closely as she read it, all his faculties 
alive and trenchant. His eye noted 
unsparingly the touch of cosmetics ; 
it noted the slack and somewhat 
languid curves of the face, counter- 
acted by the fold of obstinacy at the 
corners of the mouth. Reckoning the 
possibilities of the countenance, he 
saw indolence, and he saw principally 
pride, which, unless enlisted as an 
ally, would be invincible if joined to 
the displeasure that was rising in her 
face as she read. 

The letter, which had been con- 
fided to him open, ran thus :— 


Dgar Mapam,—I take the opportunity 
of Mr. Macnamara’s journey to England 
to entrust him with this, and to beg that 
you will listen to his representations. 
Mrs. McSwiney forwarded to me a letter 
from you in favour of Sir Garrett Lam- 
bert’s pretensions to Miss Maxwell’s hand, 
and requested me to undertake the care 
of Miss Maxwell at once, in accordance 
with your wishes. I must respectfully 
inform you that in this matter I have 
awaited your further and more explicit 
commands, I feel myself quite unable to 
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put constraint upon your daughter, or 
indeed upon any young lady for whom I 
might have the least regard, to induce 
her to accept Sir Garrett Lambert as a 
husband. Before taking upon me such a 
charge as you desire, if indeed I can ever 
undertake it, I must ask you to define 
and limit precisely the nature and extent 
of my responsibility. And I am bound 
to add that, to the best of my judgement, 
there is no guardian, except yourself, so 
gs or so desirable as Mrs. McSwiney. 
Mr. Macnamara, who has been of late a 
visitor at Castle Carrig, and enjoys your 
sister’s confidence, will be ready to assure 
you that neither your sister nor the 
young lady has acted in any spirit of 
disobedience to you.—I am, dear madam, 
your most obedient servant, 


Tuomas MarrtTIN. 


Isabella read the letter to the end, 
and, as she read, the corners of her 
mouth drew down. 

“And pray, Mr. Macnamara,” she 
asked, “to what do I owe the inter- 
ference of a total stranger in my 
private affairs ?” 

Maxwell saw the gathering of an 
obdurate stubbornness on her brow, 
heard it in the tone of a voice which 
filled him with dislike, and he deter- 
mined to strike her out of it by a 
sheer surprise. 

“Madam,” he said, “I am no 
stranger to your name. I knew your 
husband intimately.” 

The effect of astonishment on which 
he counted did not fail him. Isabella 
started, reddened ; he saw the grip of 
her hands tighten on the arms of her 
chair. Then her face assumed an air 
of pre-determined severity, like that 
of one who looks to hear excuses. 
“Do you come, sir, as his messenger,” 
she said, “in spite of a solemn pro- 
mise made to the contrary?” 

“You are mistaken, madam. I do 
not come on his errand,” her husband 
answered with a calculated coldness. 

Again Isabella was evidently sur- 
prised and mystified. ‘Then be so 
good as to explain,” she said sharply. 


“As you know, probably, if he told 
you the story— ” 

“I know the story fully, madam,” 
he interrupted. 

“Then you know,” she went on, 
words coming from her with the 
readiness of one who recites an 
ancient grievance, “that he left me 
without a word, arranged for his own 
freedom without even the courtesy of 
consulting me, and that since then I 
have not so much as been informed if 
he is still living. You can tell me that 
at least, I suppose,” she added abruptly. 

A grim sense of amusement was 
awakened in the man by this version 
of his behaviour. But after all, was 
it to be expected, he thought, that a 
woman who had so dealt with her 
daughter should show any retrospec- 
tive generosity? “I can only tell 
you this, madam,” he answered, stili 
deliberately framing his tone and 
words to rouse her curiosity, “ that, 
in the days I speak of, he had made 
arrangements, if he should die, to 
have the fact communicated to you. 
But you will understand that in a 
wild country such arrangements are 
uncertain, and the manner of his 
disappearance was sudden and ambi- 
guous.” 

“Tell me what you know then, at 
least,” said Isabella, her natural in- 
terest so stimulated by his reticence 
that she half forgot her anger, “ even 
though it appears that you can do 
nothing to make my position less em- 
barrassing than it has been through 
all these years.” 

Maxwell bowed. It was impos- 
sible, he thought, for a woman to be 
more frankly selfish, and yet somehow 
he must touch her feelings if success 
were to be possible. “ At the time 
when I knew your husband,” he said, 
and paused—“ or I should rather say 
the man whose name you bear, since 
I understand that you are free in 
Ps 
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“T have never considered myself 
so, sir,” Isabella broke in. ‘ Other 
women might have been less scrupu- 
lous. Your friend would not have 
found many to act as I have done 
under such circumstances.” 

There was a faint tinge of irony in 
his tone as he answered, “I can well 
believe it.” But with a growing 
earnestness he continued: “ And I 
may tell you this, that nothing moved 
your husband more than the thought 
of such attractions and such beauty, 
placed at so sad a disadvantage in 
life.” 

“ Attractions!” said Isabella in- 
dignantly. “Mr. Maxwell certainly 
did not behave as if there were any 
attractions for him. Why should he 
suppose that others were not as ready 
to fly from the sight of me?” 

He made a gesture of deprecation. 
“Pardon me, but perhaps you do not 
understand his feelings. They were 
well known to me, and I can answer 
for it that the greatness of your 
beauty seemed to him to render his 
offence the more unpardonable.” 

There was a gleam in Maxwell’s 
eye as he administered his dose of 
flattery in the guise of a bald ex- 
planation. Yet his conscience smote 
him a little. He was speaking the 
truth indeed, but with the deliberate 
intent to cajole, if not to deceive. 
Still, dexterity was his only weapon, 
and if he used it against a woman, 
he used it against the oppressor of 
his child. “ But,” he continued, “I 
have to tell you of facts, not of senti- 
ments. John Maxwell, at the time 
I speak of, was teaching a school in 
Kentucky. I was similarly occupied 
not far off. He was much given to 
long solitary excursions, and one day, 
about fifteen years ago, he went on 
one of these rambles and disappeared. 
The common opinion was that a party 
of Indian trappers who passed at that 
time had somehow made away with 
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him—perhaps had scalped him, and 
thrown the body into some hole or 
river.” 

As he dwelt on these gruesome 
suggestions Maxwell noticed an in- 
voluntary shudder, and he laughed 
inwardly at his memory of the sud- 
den freak which had made of him 
a wanderer among savages for two 
changes of the seasons. He hastened 
to tone down the picture, adding: 
“But nothing certain was ever known 
in that place, beyond the fact that I 
have told you, and the man may be 
living yet. America is large.” 

“He may be among these rascally 
rebels,” said Isabella, who was pro- 
digiously loyal. 

“He may,” her husband assented 
gravely, with the same inward thrill 
of laughter. ‘ But I have no ground 
for believing that he is with the 
American army. At all events, in 
the reports that have reached this 
country, his name has never come to 
my eye. But, madam,” said he, 
abruptly sheering off from a discus- 
sion which could only lead to awk- 
ward inquiries, “I can answer for 
one thing, and that is that if John 
Maxwell had known he had a child, 
his conduct would have been very 
different. He would have felt him- 
self bound to care for it.” There was 
a weighty, almost an angry emphasis 
on the last words. 

“ And who says the child has not 
been cared for?” asked Isabella in- 
dignantly, yet wincing. “The girl 
is healthy, I am told, and her educa- 
tion has been such as could be got in 
the place.” 

Her husband permitted himself to 
smile. “Madam, you speak to me 
of your daughter—whom, pardon me 
for saying it, you do not know. I 
come from seeing her, from talking 
with her. And, believe me, I need 
not be told that no fault can be found 
with her upbringing. It is not to 
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be wondered at that your daughter 
should be beautiful—and yet the 
resemblance is in figure rather than 
in feature ; she is,” he added, bowing, 
“as one might say, not the copy but 
rather the natural foil or complement 
to you.” He paused for an instant, 
to let the flattery take effect, before 
he approached the purpose that was 
full in view as he continued. “ And 
the cultivation of her mind is by far 
more than ordinary; indeed, on see- 
ing her and conversing with her one 
would hardly guess that there had 
been a lack in her life. Yet, 
madam,” he continued, intently 
watching Isabella, on whose counte- 
nance there were visible signs of re- 
lenting anger and of gratified vanity, 
“there has been a lack that perhaps 
you will hardly understand. You 
may not guess how an imaginative 
girl will build up regrets and hopes 
about a mother who is known to her 
only by the distant rumour of her 
beauty and her distinction. The 
more beautiful the mother, the harder 
for a child who reflects is the thought 
that natural affection is replaced by 
aversion and repugnance.” 

“Sir, sir,” struck in Isabella, “ if 
Mr. Maxwell told you the truth, you 
would know that I could only regard 
his child with aversion.” 

Maxwell’s face twitched a little, 
and his whole body stirred under 
these direct words. “I recognise that 
fully, madam,” he said with a sombre 
intonation. “ But I wish to impress 
upon you only this,” he added earnestly, 
“that had he known of the child’s 
birth, he would, I believe, have per- 
ceived instantly that on him, not on 
you, devolved the responsibility ; that 
he, and he only, should have endea- 
voured to make up to the child for 
the unhappiness of its birth by taking 
thought for the happiness of its life. 
And therefore, I, as his friend, come 
to you and plead for the girl, as 


strongly as I believe he would have 
pleaded. But I do not speak in his 
name,” he added, changing his tone 
to one of more passion. “I speak for 
your daughter, who insisted that an 
appeal should be made to her mother. 
She would have come hither in person 
with her aunt, but neither wished 
to disobey your orders, which were 
peremptory, and, madam, if you will 
pardon me, a little hard.” 

Isabella’s face flushed. She saw no 
way to justify her conduct, and this 
advocacy, which lacked nothing of 
heat, had moved her. She therefore 
parried the attack—anxious at the 
same time to gratify her curiosity 
concerning a stranger who was in no 
way displeasing to her. 

“But, Mr. Macnamara,” she said, 
“however severe the order, it has 
been disregarded, if not actually dis- 
obeyed. And I have not yet learnt 
how you came to be concerned in this 
business.” 

“That is easily told,” said her 
husband, and he launched into a pre- 
pared evasion. “In the days I spoke 
of, before your husband disappeared, 
there was some prospect of my going 
to France, and it was his wish that in 
such a case I should seek out your 
sister and gain tidings of her for 
him.” 

“ Ah,” cried Isabella angrily, “ this 
is too much. His wife might fare as 
she pleased ; but he still thought of 
the girl who had jilted him.” 

“ Heavens !” thought Maxwell, “I 
had not counted with the sprete in- 
juria forme.” But his answer was 
swift and ready. “You forget that 
he was debarred by his own promise 
from any communication with his wife 
—a pledge that he would never have 
wantonly violated. And as for Mrs. 
McSwiney, I was able to tell her how 
he had always rejoiced that she at 
least had escaped the fate of an 
enforced and hateful marriage.” Then 
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—-seeing that Isabella’s attention was 
fully won, and her mind drawn out 
of its attitude of dogged refusal— 
quick as a flash, before she could speak 
again, he unmasked his battery. 
“Madam, will you tell me what is 
your reason for desiring that my 
friend’s daughter should marry Sir 
Garrett Lambert ?” 

The shot struck full. Isabella 
paused, caught her breath. How 
much, she wondered, did this man 
know? Angrily she stood on the 
defensive. “I refuse to allow, sir, 
that you have any right to ask me 
that question.” 

But quick, supple, persuasive, he 
met her with fresh argument. “Oh, 
madam, I do not ask as a right. I 
come here as a petitioner. When I 
saw your daughter first, she seemed 
to me in need of nothing. I found 
a home of happy people—the one 
regret in it, that of which I have 
told you—a sorrow at which I should 
not have guessed, but which I came 
to learn from your daughter herself. 
You can understand that I spoke to 
her of her father, and that led us to 
speak of you. For, madam, I endea- 
voured, according to my ability, to 
defend him, and only then I found 
how deeply he was to blame. What 
could I say when his child told me 
how she must regard the thought of 
one who had been no father to her, 
and, worse than that, had deprived 
her of a mother? Oh, believe me, it 
would have touched you could you 
have heard that young girl speak of 
her envy for those who had a mother, 
of the bitterness that it was to be the 
daughter of a mother whom any 
daughter would claim with pride—for, 
madam, believe me, your beauty has 
lost nothing in your daughter’s picture 
of you—and yet to be to that mother 
no less than a taint, an ineradicable 
stain. This, madam, when I first saw 
your daughter, was the only sorrow 
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of her life; but when I came to 
understand, it seemed to me a great 
sorrow.” 

Maxwell’s pleading was none the 
less earnest because it was adroit. 
And he could see that the woman 
was moved, Yet she answered stub- 
bornly, “Sir, I believe you are sincere, 
and I may seem to you unnatural. 
Yet I must think that you attach too 
much importance to a girl’s fancies.” 

“And not for the world,” he 
answered, “would I ask you to do 
violence to your feelings merely on 
that account. Only, madam, the 
case is changed now. I came back 
after a short absence; in the mean- 
time your message had arrived. It 
was a terrible blow, and all the 
harder because it was uncompre- 
hended. And now,” he said, his eyes 
riveted on her, “I only ask you the 
question which you forbid them to 
ask. Why should you order your 
daughter to accept a husband who is 
unsuited to her in age and in character, 
and whom she regards with a passion- 
ate aversion? What is the reason?” 
Then, pausing, he added, “‘ There was 
at least a reason, madam, for your 
own marriage.” 

He spoke the last words with 
emphasis, yet ambiguously; and he 
saw the flush mount in Isabella’s 
face and the same look of uncertainty 
hover in her eyes. She shrank from 
the avowal, and answered to his 
words, not to the hint in them. 
“Surely, sir, there is good reason 
enough. Sir Garrett is a man of 
wealth and position.” 

** Acquired by dishonourable means, 
and accompanied by an infamous 
reputation,” her husband retorted. 
“Madam, your own misfortune was 
not so great as would be that of a 
marriage between your daughter and 
such @ man.” 

“You are wrong,” said Isabella 
with a new spirit, feeling herself at 
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last justified. “At least she would 
be married to a man who has chosen 
her and who is willing to give her a 
man’s love and protection.” 

It was his turn to wince now. For 
the first time Isabella roused in him 
compassion. For the first time he 
realised how her pride had rankled 
under a fancied slight ; and when he 
spoke, he spoke with a new softness, 
and a new candour. “Forgive me, 
madam. I was so used to my friend’s 
aspect of the story that I have never 
guessed at the other. He thought 
to have made some reparation by 


removing from you what he felt to. 


be the insult of his presence. I can 
see now that he was wrong: that he 
sought to make an atonement with 
money which should have been made 
by long devotion. And yet, madam, 
I speak to you for my friend, who 
was no common friend of mine, and 
I entreat you for his daughter. 
Your own happiness was cruelly 
sacrificed to free a parent from a 
debt. Do not repeat the error in 
another generation.” 

“Sir,” said Isabella angrily, “you 
have been prying into my affairs.” 
And yet in her resentment there was 
perceptible a softening of tone. 

“There was no need to pry,” he 
answered earnestly. ‘ Your losses to 
this man, as you must know, are the 
talk of the town. I merely formed 
a conjecture, as any one would do, on 
the circumstances. And yet, madam, 
I cannot believe that you will sell 
your daughter to pay a gaming-debt.” 

The room was growing dusk, and 
Isabella sat with her back to the 
light, yet her husband could discern 
the deep flush that spread itself over 
those regular features. ‘“ You have 
no right to say such things,” she said; 
but there was a weakening, almost 
a hesitation in her voice. 

“And yet, madam,” he pursued 
quickly, feeling his advantage, “I 


only say to you now what the world 
will say. This Sir Garrett Lambert 
has talked glibly of your indebtedness, 
and of his own generosity. You 
cannot deny that he has used the 
indebtedness as a lever to move you 
to consent. Can you without shame 
consent to such a transaction? Will 
you give me your word, that I may 
give it to your daughter, that you are 
thinking of your daughter's welfare! 
You cannot.” 

“Sir,” she retorted sullenly, “I 
have given my pledge, and I cannot 
break it.” 

His answer came swift as a rapier- 
thrust. “ Your father said that once, 
I believe, and yet he was never 
honoured for his constancy to a 
pledge given for his own advantage.” 
He paused emphatically; then, 
“Madam, this has been a strange 
meeting,” he said, suddenly changing 
his tone. “Bands have drawn us 
together from the ends of the earth ; 
your husband, my friend, in America, 
your daughter yonder in Donegal. I 
have learned much. I have learned 
that a man may give all he has to 
pay for a transgression, and yet 
never find nor deserve forgiveness. 
But I stand here for my friend to 
prevent, if it may be, this last and 
worst consequence of his error. I 
appeal to you, for your own sake and 
for your daughter, to let me help. I 
have money; my friend’s daughter is 
very dear tome. What is this debt, 
that I may assist you to meet it?” 

It is perhaps a common trait of the 
habitually indebted, and certainly of 
the gambler, to be a little regardless 
as to the sources from which money 
comes. Isabella had scarcely reached 
the point of absolute laxity in these 
matters, yet the proposal was less 
repugnant to her than a woman of 
other habits would have found it. 
And, moreover, she had been genuinely 
wrought upon in a number of ways. 
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For the first time in her life she 
desired to see her daughter ; and it 
was evident that the meeting could 
be agreeable to neither if she insisted 
on this marriage. Then Sir Garrett’s 
taunts still rankled ; she felt herself 
in his power, and loathed the feeling ; 
it would be no small pleasure to dis- 
appoint him. And, lastly, the man 
himself who pleaded was not a man 
whom she found it easy to refuse. 

“My husband was fortunate, at 
jeast, in his friend,” she answered, 
with the first smile that he had seen 
on her lips. “ And, sir, since, as you 
say, we are so strangely brought 
together, I will not resent what might 
be taken as presumption.” 

“Oh, believe me, madam—” 

But she cut him short with a 
gesture. ‘‘ No, you need not protest. 
We will talk as friends. And I will 
not deny that it is odious to me to 
owe money to this man. But I owe 
it, and, though it may seem strange 
to you, I cannot payit. My miserable 
Irish tenants are dishonest, every 
man of them; there is no getting 
their rent, and things go from bad to 
worse till the land is nearly worthless. 
Indeed I find myself so impoverished, 
through no fault of mine, that it is 
impossible for me merely to keep up 
the way of life I am used to here.” 

Strange comparisons shaped them- 
selves in her husband’s mind as he 
listened to this sincere denunciation 
of the dishonesty that had brought her 
to this terrible pinch, and thought of 
her barefoot tenants crouching in their 
cabins. But nothing of his anger 
showed in his tone as he asked, “ And 
what is the amount of this debt that 
so distresses you ?” 

“A mere three thousand pounds,” 
answered Isabella, reddening. “At 
any time but this it would have been 
easy to raise twice the sum on a 
mortgage. The estate is a good deal 
encumbered, no doubt, but still—” 
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“My dear madam,” he broke in, 
“say no more. If you will put an 
end to this debt I will provide the 
money, and you shall give me what 
security you choose.” 

Isabella started. She was not 
prepared for so sudden a way of 
deliverance. ‘“ But really, Mr. Mac- 
namara, this offer from a stran- 
ger— ” 

“Tf you insist upon treating me as 
a stranger, consider it as a business 
proposal,” he said. “I have three 
thousand pounds which I am ready 
to invest. The terms shall be usurious 
if you desire. But, madam, I entreat 
you, do not look at it merely in that 
light. It is hateful to me to see John 
Maxwell’s daughter” (he hesitated a 
little at the name) “ promised to a 
man unworthy of her. It is hateful 
to me to see a lady of your position 
made a tool of by this fellow for his 
own ends. And more hateful to me 
than all is the irreparable mischief 
that must be done if you persist in 
urging this marriage. Your daughter 
has learned to cherish you in her 
heart ; motherless as she is, she has 
contented herself with a dream of 
her mother. Will you take out from 
a young girl’s heart the picture of 
yourself that is there, and set up in 
its stead an image of incarnate in- 
justice? Madam, I entreat of you, 
be kind, be generous. Treat me as 
a friend of your husband and your 
daughter, if not of your own, and take 
the help that I offer. Pay this man 
his debt, and send him about his 
business.” 

Prompt decisions were not in 
Isabella’s slow-moving nature, and 
more from the force of habit than 
from any uncertainty she sought a 
postponement. ‘“ Mr. Macnamara,” 
she said, rising, “I recognise your 
sincerity. But it is a matter of 
importance. Will you come to me 
to-morrow for my answer?” 


(To be continued.) 








THE FISCAL QUESTION : 


Tae great Fiscal Question that is 
now before the country may be dis- 
cussed in two ways; either by argu- 
ments drawn from political economy, 
or by an appeal to history. You may 
either upon abstract grounds infer the 
effects that are likely to follow from 
the adoption of a particular policy, or 
you may by historical examination 
endeavour to discover the effects 
which have actually ensued from the 
policies adopted in the past. The 
first, or deductive method, is the one 
more commonly employed ; the second, 
which, in so far as it is based on 
observation, is inductive, is less popu- 
lar, but has advantages of its own. 
For the past, it has been well said, 
is the best prophet of the future ; 
and if history may be rightly styled 
a science, it is precisely for the reason 
that historical knowledge has the 
potentialities of prophecy. He, at 
any rate, who would solve the prob- 
lems of the present, must read the 
human story, with its infinite past 
and its indefinite futurity, swb specie 
perennitatis—under the aspect of the 
eternal. His outlook should be large, 
his conceptions spacious. A retro- 
spective presentment of the past may, 
therefore, help to throw some light 
upon the great issue that the nation 
is now called on to determine. 

The history of British commercial 
policy affords one of the most striking 
illustrations of the fallibility of human 
judgements. A brief examination of 
the principles of government adopted 
and of their manifest consequences 
will unroll a singular chapter in the 
history of mistaken beliefs and erro- 
neous processes of reasoning. 


HISTORY’S ARGUMENT. 


When out of the ruins of the 
medieval world nations began to take 
the place of the earlier city-states, 
then nationalism became the basis 
of industrial life, and the pursuit of 
national power the grand object of 
legislative action. In England, where 
a strong sense of corporate life was 
developed comparatively early, the 
idea was carried out with great 
strength and persistency of purpose. 
The conception of the nation as a 
compact and organised being, self- 
contained and exclusive, was the basis 
of a great series of regulative enact- 
ments which touched social and indus- 
trial life at every point. During the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth alone some- 
thing like a hundred Acts of Parlia- 
ment of the regimentation character, 
to use a serviceable word, were passed. 
The whole period right up to the 
beginning of the nineteenth century 
was one of state regulation, restriction 
and protection, and it was from this 
point of view that all questions of 
trade, whether foreign or domestic, 
were regarded. The first claim for 
protection came from the agricultural 
interest. It was argued that the land 
and its products were, if not the sole, 
at all events the most important part 
of national wealth; a proposition, 
indeed, which before the rise of manu- 
factures, was demonstrably true. To 
keep up, therefore, the prices of agri- 
cultural products and the value of 
rents, was one of the main objects of 
the government and of legislation. 
It was with this aim that the system 
of the corn laws, long regarded as the 
acme of political wisdom, was con- 
structed. Then by a similar process 
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of reasoning the same policy was 
applied to domestic manufactures, 
especially those which, like the woollen 
industry, were closely connected with 
the agricultural interest for their 
supply of raw material. In a word, 
to exclude and injure the foreigner, to 
encourage home industries, was long 
thought to be the very foundation of 
political philosophy and the last word 
- of the wisdom of the statesman. 

The result was an organised system 
of rigorous protection. Carried out, 
as it was, with logical consistency, 
it naturally produced some amazing 
legislation. The woollen trade, which 
was thought to be the most important, 
affords some remarkable examples. 
Not only was the exportation of wool 
stringently prohibited, but also that 
of the sheep who carried the wool 
upon their backs. It was even for- 
bidden to shear sheep within five 
miles of the coast. So rigorous was 
the law that the penalties for export- 
ing wool were laid upon the inhabi- 
tants of the district from which it 
was shipped ; and it is related that 
the principal inhabitants of New 
Romney, where the illicit trade was 
largely carried on, were forced - to 
leave the place. There was one law 
ordering all persons of six years of 
age and upwards to wear woollen 
caps of home manufacture upon Sun- 
days and holy days ; there was another 
directing all corpses to be buried in 
woollen shrouds. Scarcely less re- 
markable was some of the legislation 
for the encouragement of fisheries. 
By a statute of Queen Elizabeth 
Wednesday was added to the fast 
days ; but it was provided that per- 
sons might obtain licenses to eat 
flesh, if they contributed six and 
eightpence a year for the relief of 
the poor; and that any one who 
dared to assert that the law had any 
spiritual significance should be prose- 
cuted for spreading false news! More 
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recently bounties were given to the 
herring and whale fisheries; but 
when it was found that boats were 
fitted out to catch, not fish, but the 
bounties, the plan was abandoned on 
account of the national loss that was 
incurred. The silk trade was scarcely 
less an object of government care 
than the woollen. Not only was the 
importation of foreign silks absolutely 
prohibited, but eastern fabrics were 
only allowed to be brought in to be 
re-exported. A company (the Royal 
Lustring) was founded with the 
special object of fostering the domestic 
manufacture. In the year 1696 the 
Spitalfields weavers, with their wives 
and families, marched in a body to 
Westminster, in order to petition 
Parliament to exclude all eastern 
silks and cotton goods. Such an 
unprecedented attempt to terrorise 
the legislators caused a profound con- 
sternation, which was increased when 
the offices of the East India Company 
and the house of its deputy-governor 
were attacked. In the end the 
weavers succeeded in getting what 
they wanted. The leather and button 
manufactures were benefited by restric- 
tions upon imports; shipping was 
protected by the navigation laws; it 
was a misdemeanour for an artisan 
to go abroad and carry with him a 
knowledge of his mystery or craft ; 
alien immigrants, when admitted at 
all, came subject to religious tests 
and payments of duties; naturalisa- 
tion was only grudgingly conceded ; 
aliens were permitted only to work 
in certain places at specified trades, 
and to employ apprentices under 
certain regulations. Parliament in 
the reign of Charles the Second 
actually petitioned him to wear no 
clothes made of foreign manufactured 
stuffs, and to discountenance their 
use by all who came to court. Nor 
was protection enforced only in a 
negative way by simple prohibition ; 
Zz 
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for it took the aggravated form of 
bounties which were given upon 
exports of corn, silk, linen and cotton 
goods. To encourage dyeing a duty 
was imposed upon white woollen 
cloths exported. Ireland was placed 
upon the same footing as a foreign 
nation ; her cattle were not allowed 
to be imported, and her woollen 
trade was totally suppressed. Im- 
ports were generally discouraged as 
much as possible, except in the case 
of the precious metals, of which it 
was supposed that national wealth in 
the main existed. 

It must not however be supposed 
that during all this time there was no 
advocacy of free trade doctrines, or 
no attempt to put them into practice. 
Such efforts as there were, too feeble 
and intermittent to be effective, do 
at any rate throw interesting side- 
lights upon the commercial history of 
the time. It might have been ante- 
cedently supposed either that over 
the essential questions of national 
economy party faction would have 
been stilled, or that, if such was not 
the case, free trade would have been 
pre-eminently the doctrine of the 
party of liberalism, or the Whigs. 
Both conclusions would have been 
wrong. 

The history of the development 
and eventual triumph of the prin- 
ciples of free trade shows that party 
prejudices and tactics were very 
influential factors; and that the first 
advocates of commercial freedom were 
seventeenth-century Tories, such as 
Sir Josiah Child, the chairman of the 
East India Company, and Sir Dudley 
North, a London merchant who 
reached the highest civic honours. 
The economic views of both were in 
advance of the age in which they 
lived. What better statement, for 
instance, could there be of the 
elemental ‘principles of free trade 
than that contained in these wise 
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and pregnant sayings of Sir Dudley 
North? “A nation in the world, as 
to trade, is in all respects like a city 
in a Kingdom, or a family in a 
city. . . Laws to hamper trade, 
whether foreign or domestic, relating 
to money or other merchandise, are 
not the means to make a people rich 
and abounding in money and stock. 
The whole world, as to trade, 
is but one nation or people, and 
therein nations are as persons.” 

But in the maélstrom of parties 
truth, however nobly stated, was 
overwhelmed. In fact the Tories 
were free traders and the Whigs were 
protectionists, not because they took 
different abstract views of foreign 
trade, but because they took party 
views of the national relations with 
France. For while toryism meant a 
French alliance and freedom of ex- 
change, whiggism expressed detesta- 
tion of that alliance and impediments 
upon the import of French goods. 
At this time the foreign trade of 
England was in the main a trade 
with France, and it is very curious 
to observe how the British attitude 
towards French imports varied with 
the rise and fall of parties. In 
1678 these imports were forbidden 
altogether ; on the accession of James 
the Second a heavy tariff was sub- 
stituted for prohibition ; in 1688 the 
prohibition was renewed, only to be 
replaced by a new tariff in 1696; 
again in 1706 the prohibition was 
imposed, and continued till the Peace 
of Utrecht in 1713. It was a Tory 
ministry that then for the first time 
endeavoured to negotiate a commercial 
treaty with France. This, indeed, 
was a step in the right direction, but 
ic raised such a storm of indignation 
that it had to be abandoned. The 
whole question was perverted by an 
exaggerated display of party feeling. 
It ran so high that the Whigs wore 
bits of wool as badges in their hats 
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to show their zeal for the woollen 
manufacturers of whose interests they 
claimed to be the champions. Even 
Bolingbroke, who declared that he 
tried to negotiate the treaty “ more 
in the character of a statesman than 
a merchant,” confessed that he hoped 
that, when the people had tasted the 
sweets of free exchange with France, 
“the artifices of whiggism would have 
less effect among them.” So that 
even his attempt, though in itself a 
great one and worthy of a better fate, 
was stained with baser party motives. 
It is noteworthy that the next move- 
ment in the direction of free trade 
came also from the Tory side. Lord 
Shelburne, it is true, an advanced 
Whig, held very liberal views on 
international exchange, thanks to the 
teaching of Adam Smith and Turgot. 
But Pitt was no less their disciple, 
and it was under their inspiration 
that he negotiated the commercial 
treaty with France in 1786. But 
his enlightened views exposed him to 
contemporary satire. 


Stiff from old Turgot and his rigid 
school, 
He never deviates from his wholesome 


e. 
Left to themselves, all find their level 

price, 
Potatoes, verses, turnips, Greek and 

rice. 


It will be within the memory of 
every one that though it was the 
Radicals who led the assault upon the 
corn laws, it was a Tory, Sir Robert 
Peel, who abolished them. The pro- 
tectionists in the end, to use Disraeli’s 
humorous illustration, were, like the 
Saxons, “ converted in battalivns and 
baptised in platoons. It was utterly 
impossible to bring these individuals 
from a state of reprobation to a state 
of grace with a celerity sufficiently 
quick.” The whole story of the corn 
law agitation exemplifies the fact that 
fiscal problems, however abstract in 
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their nature, can rarely in practice 
be kept above the plane of party 
conflict. 

It is important to observe in their 
totality the significance of the events 
that have been briefly enumerated 
and described. Now it is manifest 
that the protectionist or regimenta- 
tion system failed almost entirely to 
achieve the objects which its pro- 
jectors fondly hoped they would 
attain, thus affording an additional 
illustration of the fact that legislation 
is often either futile or produces mis- 
chievous and unexpected consequences. 
Protectionism did not secure plenty ; 
the people, in fact, were never so nearly 
upon the verge of starvation as they 
were when the corn laws were in force. 
Things sometimes came to such a pass 
that philanthropic persons agreed to 
eat no bread in order to eke out the 
supply. It did not avoid distress 
among the workers; the Spitalfields 
weavers, for example, were a continu- 
ous source of trouble and solicitude. 
It did not ensure the production of 
well-manufactured articles ; for though 
the silk industry was, as Huskisson 
said, “nursed and dandled,” the 
finished stuffs were found to be in- 
ferior to those imported from abroad. 
It did not even protect home indus- 
tries from foreign competition; for 
though the penalties were severe 
(witness the case of the lady who in 
1766 was fined at the Guildhall the 
sum of £200 for wearing a cambric 
pocket handkerchief) smuggling was 
lucrative and widely carried on. 
Disraeli, speaking of his own early 
life, said in one of his speeches that 
the Dorsetshire peasants never worked 
after three o’clock in the afternoon, 
because they, and the farmers’ horses, 
were engaged during the night in 
landing smuggled goods. The belief 
that home products were protected 
was, as Sir Robert Peel himself de- 
clared, simply a delusion, the very 
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judges on the bench sometimes wear- 
ing cambric bands in contravention 
of the statutes. 

In like manner the system did not 
prevent complaints being made of 
the competition of underpaid foreign 
labour. In the year 1677, for in- 
stance, language was used in the 
House of Commons bearing a very 
strong resemblance to that which is 
now occasionally heard. “ You en- 
courage trade,” said Colonel Birch, 
“with heathens, who work for a 
penny a day, and destroy Christians ; 
and the French, who scarce eat flesh 
four times a year, and wear linen 
breeches and wooden shoes, destroy 
your trade by underworking you.” 
Again, it did not secure what was 
then thought to be a favourable trade 
balance ; for in spite of all devices, 
imports, except the precious metals 
—of which enough could never be 
obtained—persistently flowed into 
the country. During the reign of 
Charles the Second, a commission 
appointed to inquire into the balance 
of trade with France reported that the 
English loss amounted to about one 
million pounds a year. The dismay 
was profound, and the common council 
of the City of London solemnly peti- 
tioned the King to protect trade 
from the “depredations of the 
French.” A more amazing instance 
of perverse reasoning can hardly be 
imagined. Hardly less foolish was 
the treatment of the alien immigrants. 
Their presence was disliked, but they 
came in all the same; and England 
was then, as it has been since, to 
use Defoe’s expression, “The eternal 
refuge of the vagabond.” It was 
not perceived how much the country 
was indebted to its immigrants; it 
was at any rate easy to forget that 
the Flemings and the Huguenots 
founded -the flannel and silk indus- 
tries respectively. There is a sug- 
gestive and interesting story of the 
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way in which the sail-cloth industry 
was introduced from France. In 
the year 1681 a proposal was made 
to Sir Leoline Jenkins, the Secretary 
of State, that a number of French 
refugees, possessing a knowledge of 
sail-cloth making, should be natural- 
ised. Shortly afterwards Lord Hali- 
fax introduced one Bonhomme, a 
French linen-draper to Sir Leoline, 
and under his direction an industry 
of great importance to a maritime 
country was founded successfully at 
Ipswich. Yet advantages of this 
kind the protectionists, if they had 
been able, would have lost. Nor, 
lastly, did the system in the least 
mitigate commercial rivalry abroad. 
How bitterly the English resented 
the competition of the Dutch may 
be learned from Dryden’s vigorous 
lines : 


In thriving arts long since had Holland 
grown, 
Crouching at home, and cruel when 
abroad ; 
Searce leaving us the means to claim 
our own, 
Our King they courted and our 
merchants awed. 


Trade, which like blood should cir- 
cularly flow, 
Stopped in their channels, found its 
freedom lost: 
Thither the wealth of all the world did 


§°, 
And seemed but shipwrecked on so 
base a coast. 


In the eyes of the English merchant 
Holland then filled pretty much the 
same position that Germany fills 
to-day. 

Such in brief outline was the 
character of British trade policy and 
of its results prior to our present fiscal 
system, which was instituted some 
fifty years ago by Sir Robert Peel 
and Mr. Gladstone and founded upon 
a revision of tariffs on a basis of free 


trade. 
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What then during all this time was 
the character of British colonial policy, 
and what were its results? British 
colonial policy has, to put it briefly, 
gone through several stages. The 
original notion of a colony, or planta- 
tion, to use the older word, was that it 
was to be mainly “a dumping-ground ” 
for British goods ; or, to use the more 
elegant language of Sir George Corn- 
wall Lewis, a means of “raising up 
a people of customers.” Sometimes 
indeed, as when the growing of 
tobacco in England and Ireland was 
forbidden in order to encourage its 
production in Virginia, the interests 
of the colonies were considered ; but 
the prevailing idea was that expressed 
by Chatham, when he said that he 
would not permit the colonists to 
make so much as a hobnail for them- 
selves. They were, so to speak, tied 
to the British shop exclusively, to 
buy there all the goods they wanted 
and to sell there all the produce that 
the mother-country could be induced 
to take. But though there was no 
commercial freedom, there was in 
practice a large measure of political 
independence, and though perhaps it 
would be an exaggeration to say with 
Sir William Molesworth, that “ origi- 
nally there was strictly speaking no 
colonial polity,” yet the home govern- 
ment hardly ever interfered. If it 
was bad economically, it was, from a 
political point of view, a tolerable 
system. Interference, at any rate, 
soon led to the loss of the colonies 
altogether. The second stage was 
marked by an absolute reversal of the 
policy of the first. ‘‘ We abandoned,” 
to use Sir William Molesworth’s words, 
“the old system of chartered colonies 
and adopted the new one of Crown 
colonies. We exchanged our 
ancient and successful system of colon- 
ising, that of allowing to the colony 
a large share of local self-government. 

We have pursued the Spanish 
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system of governing in all things 
from a distance by a council of the 
Indies in Downing Street.” But, as 
it were by way of compensation for 
the loss of liberty, the mother-country 
in a fit of penitential remorse pro- 
ceeded to inflict a serious loss upon 
herself under a system of preferential 
tariffs in favour of the colonies. The 
subsidies paid in this way on sugar 
and timber alone at one time amounted 
to six million pounds a year. 

This was a plan that was bad from 
any point of view. The trouble 
began when after the declaration 
of American independence the West 
Indian colonies were cut off from their 
trade with the United States. In 
consequence the navigation laws were 
about 1794 suspended in the case of 
Jamaica, and, somewhat later, in that 
of the other West Indian islands 
and Newfoundland. In 1825-6 this 
system of suspension as between the 
colonies and the United States was 
made permanent. The preferential 
tariffs still remained, and were not 
finally abolished until 1846. But 
they did a good deal of mischief 
while they lasted. First, they caused 
endless irritation. When, for in- 
stance, in 1843, a preference was 
given to Canadian corn, the result, 
which no one had foreseen, was ex- 
ceedingly unwelcome; for it was 
found that corn from the United 
States flowed through Canada to 
England at a lower duty than if it 
had come direct. Secondly, they 
proved really injurious to the colonies, 
by giving an artificial direction to 
industry, by sapping their power of 
self-reliance, and by creating vested 
interests, which afterwards could only 
be painfully uprooted. Such, for 
example, was the interest of the 
Canadian flour-mills, upon which the 
abolition of the preferential corn 
tariff fell with much severity. 

The mistaken treatment of the 
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colonies was certainly responsible for 
the once widely-spread belief that 
they were merely a source of weak- 
ness and a burden. Even about the 
middle of the eighteenth century, the 
well-known economist Dr. Tucker, 
dean of Gloucester, asserted that the 
total separation of the American 
colonies would be “one of the 
happiest events that has ever hap- 
pened in Great Britain.” Long after 
that event had actually occurred the 
denunciation of colonial possessions 
was the constant theme of a certain 
school of politicians. When Bentham 
said that there was no necessity “ for 
governing or possessing an island in 
order that we may sell merchandise 
there,” he was the exponent not so 
much of a sentiment but of what was 
thought by many to be an indisput- 
able conclusion. It was not indeed 
until nearly the middle of the nine- 
teenth century that the imminent 
danger of the loss of the colonies was 
averted by abolishing a system that 
Sir William Molesworth not untruly 
described as the government of a 
negligent Colonial Office responsible 
only to an ignorant Parliament. It 
is to that far-seeing statesman that 
the inauguration of a better state of 
things must chiefly be ascribed. For, 
as he said, “ the use of colonies does 
not consist, as was formerly supposed, 
in governing them as subjects, but in 
trading with them as equals.” The 
common-sense view at last prevailed 
of allowing the mother-country and 
the self-governing colonies to frame 
their own tariffs according to their 
own peculiar needs ; and it was gener- 
ally recognised that though free trade 
might be good, there was something 
better still—that is to say, liberty 
itself. 

What then are the lessons to be 
drawn from these events? They are 
not far to seek or in any way re- 
condite. It cannot be too clearly 
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understood at the outset what the 
precise question is that the nation 
is called upen to consider, for the 
minds of many persons are bewildered 
and confused. Mr. Chamberlain has 
an end in view and he puts forth a 
proposal as a means for the attain- 
ment of that end. His end is the 
unity of the Empire and his means 
commercial union with the colonies. 
The question of retaliatory tariffs, or 
fair trade, is quite a separate one, 
and is in no sense an essential (though 
it may be a subsidiary) part of his 
proposal. This is a distinction that 
cannot be too clearly borne in mind, 
for it is upon commercial union with 
the colonies that Mr. Chamberlain’s 
scheme must stand or fall. What 
conditions then does this scheme 
involve ? 

Mr. Chamberlain’s ideal of an ex- 
clusive and self-sufficing empire—a 
“great Leviathan” such as Hobbes 
never dreamed of—is plainly a rever- 
sion to the old protectionist system. 
For Britain substitute the British 
Empire ; the underlying conception is 
identical ; the difference is one only 
of degree. Commercial union of the 
Empire, or imperial Zollverein, call it 
by such high-sounding phrases as we 
may, has protection blazoned on the 
front of it—protection of colonial raw 
products on the one hand and of 
British manufactured goods upon the 
other. For the scheme is in fact one 
of discrimination within the Empire 
in favour of its own members and 
against all outsiders. This is not the 
place to argue the question of free 
trade or protection, but it is idle to 
suppose that a protective system or 
one of preferential tariffs can be 
adopted without certain consequences 
following. It is unthinkable indeed 
that some of the old and absurd 
regulations and restrictions should 
ever be re-enacted, but it is well- 
known what fruits the old policies 
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produced. After a “ grand inquest of 
the nation,” they were deliberately 
abandoned, but it is to them that the 
country is now being invited to 
return. ‘Things are what they are,” 
said Bishop Butler, “and the con- 
sequences of things will be what they 
will be. Why then should we wish 
to be deceived?” An unnecessary 
question, were it not that men’s power 
of self-deception is so extraordinarily 
great. The belief that a commercial 
policy can be adopted without its 
natural consequences following recalls 
the definition of marriage — the 
triumph of hope over experience. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s ardent patriotism 
and immense services cannot be ques- 
tioned, and all will join in his wishes 
for the inseparable unity of the Em- 
pire. But whether he has chosen the 
best means may well be doubted. 
The notion of an empire based on a 
“cash nexus,” to use Carlyle’s phrase, 
is surely not a sound one; for im- 
perial greatness is something very dif- 
ferent from a matter of ledgers and 
accounts. Sir William Molesworth, 
though a Radical of the Manchester 
school, did more for the Empire than 
almost any man of his time, and he 
perceived the true relations of colonial 
affairs with a rare lucidity. “It is 
evident,” he said, speaking in 1848, 
“ however, that with the abandon- 
ment of colonial monopoly, the argu- 
ments in favour of colonial dominion, 
which were derived from that mono- 
poly, must likewise be abandoned. 
. Therefore as far as trade 
ig concerned, the Colonies have become 
virtually independent states.” The 
only benefit, he went on to remark, 
so far as trade is concerned, of 
colonial dominion is the power of 
“averting the possibilities of the 
colonies enacting hostile tariffs against 
our produce and manufactures.” And 
even that benefit since Sir William 
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Molesworth’s time has vanished. It 
probably required some courage on 
his part to say, “ We do not, there- 
fore, require colonial dominion in 
order to buy from them ; and in fact 
we do not really require colonial 
dominion even to sell to them.” But 
the statement was logical and con- 
sistent. He went too far, no doubt, 
in saying that the United States 
were still “properly speaking colonies 
of this country,” and in calling them 
our “independent colonies,” but his 
remarks on the trade relations of 
the Empire are unquestionably sound. 
So far as trade is concerned, the 
mother-country and the colonies have 
entirely diverse interests, and from 
this point of view they naturally 
require fiscal independence. Even the 
saying that trade follows the flag is 
only partly true; for, as Adam Smith 
put it, there is a Scotchman inside 
everybody, and in the long run the 
instinct to buy in the cheapest and 
sell in the dearest market will over- 
ride the sentiment of race. 

It has been no part of the object of 
this essay to discuss free trade or 
protection upon purely economic 
grounds ; still less to try to exalt free 
trade into the position of a dogma 
beyond the reach of critical ex- 
amination. It is probable, indeed, 
that there is no trade _ policy 
whatever that is equally suitable 
for all countries at all times in 
all conceivable circumstances. An 
attempt, however, has been made 
to show that in the British Empire 
protection and preferential tariffs have 
been tried and that experience has 
condemned them. That splendid 
heritage is worth some sacrifices ; but 
that it can only be preserved by fiscal 
union has certainly not been shown. 
The onus lies upon Mr. Chamberlain 
and his followers to prove it. 

C. B. Roytayce Kent, 
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MY GREAT-GRANDMOTHER’S LUTE. 


Ir hangs on the wall in the corner 
where the low sun just touches it, 
outlining it against the shadow and 
turning the rich bronze of its curving 
ribs to gold. It is very beautiful in 
its slender swelling fullness, very 
perfect in colour; polished with age 
till the play of light upon its shining 
surfaces is a thing rather to see than 
to describe. Also it has a strange 
perverse charm of unexpectedness, 
almost of deformity ; for, in place of 
the short sharply-flexed lute-head, its 
slender neck stretches into the long 
straight finger-board of a guitar. “A 
lute with a history, I imagine,” was 
the comment of one who knows much 
of these things, when it was taken to 
him to be restored. And he touched 
it with lingering fingers. “A fine 


piece, too, as I have seen; very old, 


and what a shape! Of course, that 
neck spoils it ; but if it were mine, it 
should not be altered. I am sure it 
has a history.” 

Yes, and I, too, would not have it 
altered, I, who know that history, or 
as much of it as has been told to their 
daughters by the women who have 
played on it during more than two 
hundred years. In that time much 
may come to pass, and my lute has 
many stories, but there is only one 
that I can never forget, that, when I 
look at it, I remember always. 

When first it came to me I found 
a scrap of ribbon hanging from the 
ivory stud at the lower end, a thin 
gauzy string of blue with a white edge 
of open work, such as our grand- 
mothers wore nearly a hundred years 
ago. But underneath there was still 
another fragment of crumbling silk, 


almost colourless with age, but still 
perceptibly tricolor in its folds; a 
fragment that had been sheltered and 
preserved by the later ribbon wrapped 
about it. And on the face of the 
lute, where the player’s hand rests, 
there are curious stains, I think of 
blood. It has been restored at least 
twice within the last hundred years, 
and again there are fine cracks seam- 
ing its ancient face; yet in spite of 
its great age the tone of it is extra- 
ordinarily full and sweet, with a 
peculiar soft resonance in it that is 
difficult to describe. It has always 
been my fancy that there are voices 
in it, the very distant voices of 
children and the far echo of a song ; 
but that is because I think always of 
the story I am going to tell as it has 
been told to me. Perhaps I should 
scarcely call it a story. There is so 
very much that we do not know; it 
is rather a series of glimpses into the 
past, told without cohesion, at long 
intervals, and pieced together by the 
loving ears that heard them. 

For my grandmother out of her 
own memories could add and interpret 
much. She remembered living in the 
bare comfortless rooms of the old 
family house, in a poverty that was 
the bleaker from its setting. She 
had seen the sword-slashed tapestry 
and loved its faded blood-stained pic- 
tures; she knew the secret hiding- 
place whence her grandfather had 
been dragged on his way to the guillo- 
tine, and had helped to tend the 
grandmother who came out of the 
prisons as out of the grave, who to 
her life’s end was always a helpless 
shadow of the older France, alien and 
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bewildered in the new. She remem- 
bered that she and her sister were in 
their childhood dressed as boys, and 
called by the names of their dead 
brothers, to please their father’s 
morbid fancy; and she recalled too 
that never had her mother used those 
names, never had they heard them 
cross her lips. And later they had 
travelled to a cold grey land in the 
north, where my grandmother was to 
make a much dearer home than she 
had ever known in France, but a 
home in which her mother lived to 
the end of her long life, an alien and 
a stranger to the last, never speaking 
the tongue of those about her, know- 
ing little more of the country she 
lived in than she could see from her 
window. She was always very quiet, 
very still in her ways and chary of 
words, seeming often to be far absent 
in her thoughts ; it was only towards 
the end, when her husband had long 
been dead, that she sometimes talked 
to her daughters and told them a 
little—a very little—of the past. 
And from what she told them, and 
from what they themselves remem- 
bered, and from some old papers that 
came ultimately to their keeping, 
they pieced together all that we shall 
ever know of the story of Suzanne 
Duval and her lute. 

And the story begins, as it seems 
to me, with a song. 


Je me fus dans le jardin 
Parmi les rosiers ; 

J’ai vu mon bien-aimé 
Qui par la passait. 

Tl m’envoyait un baiser 
Gai! mon cceur, gai! 

Les roses sont fleuries, 
Les roses de Mai! 


J’ai perdu mon bien-aimé ; 
Il s’en est allé; 
Tl a pris la Mort 
Pour sa fiancée. 
Il m’a quitté, 
Gai, mon ceeur, gai ; 
Les roses sont fanées, 
Les roses de Mai. 
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One hundred and fifteen years ago 
there stood an ancient and stately 
house in the silk-weavers’ quarter of 
Lyons. It stands there, indeed, still, 
though sorely changed and debased ; 
the carved lintels and mouldings 
chipped, the pilasters and garlands 
broken away. The window-panes 
are cracked ; the high roof sags and 
bulges; and the rubbish - littered 
square on which it looks is casually 
a market and always a playground 
for innumerable children. 

Yet it is not so long since the 
Maison Duval stood in sober stateli- 
ness amid its fellows, the houses of 
the great silk-merchants of the city, 
who lived here near their looms and 
workshops on the low ground between 
river and hill. They formed almost 
a class to themselves, these silk- 
weavers and _ dressers; brilliant, 
wealthy, singularly independent, they 
lived in great luxury and as much 
comfort as the time understood, and 
with their common interests and 
constant inter-marriage, formed a 
society curiously associate and com- 
pact. And in this society, a hundred 
and ten or twenty years ago, a 
prominent place was held by Joseph 
Duval, the great satin-dresser, who 
held in his hands the practical mono- 
poly of the trade. He had travelled 
to England to study improvements 
in machinery, he had invented, per- 
fected, elaborated, simplified, the 
methods and material he had found 
in use, till there were in France no 
donneurs d'eau, as they were techni- 
cally termed, who could compete with 
the Ateliers Duval. In consequence, 
he had become very rich; his house 
was one of the finest in the quarter ; 
he was important, respected and 
envied. He had a wife who was 
called the wittiest woman in Lyons, 
and had once been the loveliest ; and 
he had a daughter who was now all 
that her mother had been. And 
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that daughter, in all her seventeen 
years, had never known a hard word, 
or been stinted in anything she 
desired. Her childhood was joy. 


, To-night was the betrothal 
of ‘Suzanne Duval, and the old house 
was at its gayest. There were lights 
everywhere, and many servants, and 
guests swarming up the great double 
stairs and crowding the salons; for 
everyone in Lyons, everyone of any 
importance, was here to do homage 
to Suzanne and to criticise her futur. 
The marriage was one that had been 
talked of, and not always with 
approval. Gaston La Derive was an 
“outsider,” not of their class or city, 
not of their profession, not even 
wealthy or specially high-born. He 
had happened to please old Joseph 
Duval, who praised his clear head 
and quick judgement in affairs ; here 
was a son-in-law fit to succeed him, 
he declared, and as to money, he 
himself was surely rich enough to 
do as he liked. It was not customary 
to consider in any way the opinion 
of the bride; but there were those 
who knew Suzanne well who won- 
dered if this cold and formal young 
man were a well-chosen husband for 
Duval’s petted daughter. 

She was standing just now beside 
her mother at the end of the long 
salon, waiting for her father to lead 
up to her the man that was to be her 
husband, and thinking, surely, of 
many things; but neither then, nor 
at any time, do we know her thoughts. 
We have to be satisfied with impres- 
sions : a slight little figure resplendent 
in satin and lace, a small head held 
high, a curiously direct regard that 
looks out of her miniature to-day 
as it must have looked down the long 
salon at her father and the man who 
advanced beside him on the night of 
her betrothal. 

“My daughter, I present to you 
M. Gaston La Derive. . .” Joseph 
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Duval’s voice rolled on in the 
customary platitudes, and his chosen 
son-in-law duly made his salutations. 
He was good-looking and well-built, 
with a pretty leg and a fine manner ; 
a little formal, with eyes somewhat 
close together, and a supercilious air 
that appeared distinguished. Suzanne 
knew nothing of him, but she had 
no active objection to him as her 
fiancé. He pleased her eye, and, 
spoilt child though she was, it had 
never occurred to her that she might 
choose her own husband. She 
accepted alike the flowers he pre- 
sented to her and his declaration 
of devotion with a curtsey to the 
ground, and expressed her obedience 
to her father in phrases demurely, 
unhesitatingly gracious. Then she 
gave him her finger-tips, and together 
they walked through the salon to 
receive the congratulations of the 
guests. It was all very fine, very 
moving, very brilliant. A sudden 
intoxication bewildered Suzanne, who 
preserved in her memory the impres- 
sion of many lights above and about 
her, of lights reflected in mirrors and 
shining silks, of lights flashing and 
sparkling from innumerable jewels. 
The rest was uncertain ; she seemed 
to tread on air through a mist of 
light, conscious always of the young 
man beside her. Curtseying, smiling, 
responding, somehow she fulfilled her 
part but remembered none of it: the 
confusion only lifted as she found 
herself with her lute in her hands 
(the lute that had no guitar-head 
then) and her mother whispering to 
her as she settled the ribbons on her 
shoulder. 

“Sing your best, ma fille 
but not the foolish little airs you sing 
to us, dear one. Something serious 

. you understand ? 

He detests childishness . 
fear he thinks you very young. . 

Suzanne lifted her head high, at 
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the first criticism she had ever known, 
and looked up to meet, in silence, an 
unemotional regard. Then her hand 
fell sharply on the strings and she 
began to sing. 


I walked in my garden, 
Where roses grow. 


Gaston turned away. I think the 
lights went out then, for Suzanne, 
and were never lit again. 


It was night, again, in Lyons. Above 
the lights of the city, above its spires 
and roofs, the sky lifted itself into 
the placidity of darkness; there was 
no wind, there were no clouds, there 
were few stars, only the deep and 
lovely silence of wide sky, undis- 
turbed, profound. It was below, in 
the city, that no peace was. 

In the level between the river and 
the hill, where the silk-factories lay, 
the streets were filled with an unusual 
turmoil. Here, at this hour, there 
should have been peace; for the day 
was long, and the nights too short for 
a man to get his full rest in. From 
dawn to twilight the looms worked 
with their ceaseless thud and clatter, 
pausing only when light failed ; dark- 
ness brought silence, and the sleep of 
wearied men. But to-night there was 
neither silence nor sleep. The narrow 
ill-lit streets were thronged by a crowd 
of singular incohesion, that pressed 
itself into groups only to drift apart 
again ; that gathered round a knot of 
speakers, and scattered when a voice 
lifted into domination. There was 
constant movement without progres- 
sion, an excitement that checked 
itself into hesitation. The noise rose 
and fell, passing from the scuffling 
stamp of a crowd and sudden bursts 
of speech to quick silences when men 
eyed each other side-long and a voice 
left audible quavered and was hushed ; 
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only to rise again into the roar of 
movement, the security of noise, of 
companionship, of being each in the 
confusion unmarked. They had done 
nothing—yet ; they were waiting, as 
a mob always waits, for the impulse 
that drives it. And a courier from 
the north, with death in his budget, 
was riding hot-foot into Lyons. 

In her own room Suzanne paced up 
and down with her boy in her arms. 
He was a wakeful rogue, and growing 
heavy ; her back ached and her arms 
were stiff; sometimes her thoughts 
wandered. Unconsciously, as she 
walked up and down, she listened to 
the sounds of the night ; somewhere, 
below, her husband and father were 
closeted together; somewhere her 
mother, perhaps, was wakeful too. 
There was a roar that came inter- 
mittently, like wind afar off on the 
plain ; she forgot to sing, in listening 
to it. It was coming nearer; the 
wind. . was it wind? 
was growing deeper and more certain. 
There was something terrible in it ; 
surely a storm was at hand. . . 

Théodore cried and opened wide 
his eyes. “Oh! . rogue! .. .” 


I walked in my garden, 
But flowers there were none. 
I looked for my true love. 


The storm was at hand, indeed. 


Suzanne was alone in Lyons, but she 
was in the old grey house no longer. 
Her husband had fled and she knew 
not where he was; she herself had 
been in no fit state to attempt escape. 
Her father and mother were in one or 
other of the over-flowing prisons, if 
indeed they were still alive; he had 
been hidden during five weeks in his 
own house, and Suzanne had stood 
by when they dragged him from the 
narrow shelf where he had lain so 
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long, and had wept for his cramped 
and helpless limbs and the black hair 
turned to snowy white. It was the 
last time she had cried. It was years 
before she learned to weep wholesome 
tears again. Friends, kinsfolk, even 
acquaintance, were gone; some had 
escaped, many were in the prisons, 
more were dead. She was alone, save 
for Théodore, and little Sébastien who 
had been born in the midst of the 
siege and seemed to have thriven on 
the trouble about him. She had 
found a refuge in a miserable attic 
lent to her by a compassionate 
stranger, a bare raftered place high 
in the steepness of the roof, with 
nothing in it save a table and a couple 
of broken chairs, and a heap of straw 
thrown onto the built-in ledge that 
served as bed. But it had a window 
that looked up at nothing save the 
sky overhead, and Suzanne thanked 
God daily for it; so much the less 
had she been forced to see of the 
horrors about her. She went out 
very rarely. A woman in the house, 
who knew her helplessness, brought 
her bread and water and such miser- 
able food as she could obtain. Here 
Sébastien was born; and Suzanne, 
altogether alone with him and little 
Théodore, untended, almost unfed, 
throve as she had not done in the 
luxury of her own home. When the 
sun shone down through the window 
and there was blue sky overhead, she 
played with her lute and her babies 
and forgot to be anything less than 
content. For she had kept the lute 
with her, the lute that seemed to hold 
for her every memory of her happy 
youth, and that sang to her in the 
voices she loved, the lute that was 
her children’s joy and in some curious 
way her own comforter. 

It happened one night that when 
she had wrapped the little ones in her 
cloak and laid them on the straw in 
the box-bed, there came a tap to the 
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door, a little scratching tap, the sound 
maile by one who is in danger; and 
before Suzanne could reach it, a scrap 
of paper was pushed in by the crevice 
beneath. When she looked out on 
the ladder-like stair that climbed into 
the roof, there was no one to be seen ; 
there was nothing to tell whose hand 
had brought her this, the first word 
she had had from her husband. She 
smoothed out the paper, almost too 
startled and bewildered to make out 
the small fine writing ; reading and 
re-reading the few sentences with a 
dull sense of amazement as if at one 
dead returned to life. She had been 
so long alone, and so many had gone, 
and not come back; she had never 
questioned but that he was dead. 
And now he was alive, and safe, and 
had even thought of her. “. . In 
Italy : . have found work 
here, Genoa. . you had better 
join me at once. .” Suzanne 
gasped again. He gave her neither 
direction nor help, he did not tell her 
how, or where, to go; and above all, 
he sent her no money. How could 
she go without money? And how 
could he suppose she would have any! 
He had left her so little, and it had 
lasted already so many, many months ; 
she put her hand to her breast where 
she hid her wedding-ring and the little 
packet of assignats, and did not need 
to count them, she knew too well how 
few there were left. And. 

when these were done? ; 

A little voice called to her from 
the bed where the children lay, and a 
pair of imperious arms were stretched 
out towards her. “ Not asleep, p’tite 
maman. Come to Théodore and sing 
the darkness away |” 

She sank on her knees beside him 
and forgot to be afraid. “Oh, we 
will go,” she whispered, soothingly : 
“darlings, we will go somehow. I 
do not know how, yet, but I will take 
you. . and you shall be safe. 
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Only you must sleep, little rogues, 
you must sleep and be strong. . 
‘And she took the lute that lay beside 
them, and sang the little song that 
had been hers, and now was theirs, 
the song that always sang them to 
sleep. 


I looked for my true love, 
But my true love is gone! 


So they left Lyons. 

They started on a Wednesday in 
January, it must have been in 1793 ; 
on a cold dark day, with a wind 
blowing that Suzanne remembered to 
the day of her death. The lute was 
slung at her back, Sébastien was in 
her arms, and Théodore trotted at her 
side. Her dress was of a common 
cotton stuff with a crossed tippet of 
thin wool, and she wore wooden shoes 
and a kerchief knotted over her hair. 
It was partly a disguise, for it was 
not likely that such a poor peasant 
woman and her children would be 
interfered with; but she had been 
forced to sell her wedding-ring in 
order to go even so miserably clad. 
It was bitterly cold and she had not 
a single warm garment on her; for 
her own cloak had been cut down 
into clothes for the little ones. Tied 
about her neck were the few poor 
assignats that were all she had left, 
and in her tippet she had thrust 
some bread. So she started for Italy, 
in mid-winter, by roads unknown, 
almost penniless, with a child at her 
breast and another, not long able to 
walk, running at her side. 

They passed the gates safely, by 
means of the forged papers that had 
cost Suzanne a share of the wedding- 
ring, and got out into the country 
that she knew so well, passing by 
ruined and deserted houses where she 
had once been a guest. Her thoughts 
must have been bitter ; she must have 
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realised intensely that there was no 
one she could turn to for help . . 
That night she lay in a cottage, where 
the woman eyed her askance and 
gave her no food till she showed that 
she could pay for it, the next night 
in a barn, among straw, where the 
children slept sweetly, and she watched 
to shield them from the rats. And 
so they went on, slowly, very slowly, 
measuring their journey by Théodore’s 
weary legs, hungry, cold, but more 
hopeful with every mile that lay 
between them and Lyons, not un- 
happy when the weather was kind, 
at the worst, always together. It 
was not till her poor store of money 
gave out that their agony began. 
Henceforward Suzanne’s story is 
fitful and disconnected. It is buta 
picture here, or there, against the 
darkness ; what she told is so much 
less than what must be guessed at. 
The veil was never wholly lifted by 
her from the tortured creature that 
had been herself. We know, 


only, that those were the darkest days 


of the Terror, when hand was against 
hand, and every man feared his neigh- 
bour, Suzanne found no help and 
dared look for none, as she passed 
through some of the most fiercely 
revolutionary parts of France. She 
once showed her daughters a faded 
tricolor cocarde. “ But for that,” she 
said,—“‘and how I hated it !—they 
would have torn us to pieces.” She 
must have struggled on from village 
to village, in hopeless beggary, asking 
at house-doors for crusts for her 
children and often refused. Such 
food as was given to her was thrown 
like refuse to a famished dog, and 
more than once she was driven from 
shelter with kicks and curses. We 
do not know how, or where, she slept ; 
of all these weeks we know nothing. 
But the season was long remembered 
for its continuous cold. 

At last it appears that she arrived 
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at a large village that lay on a hill- 
side, and the drifting snow had 
whitened the upper half of every 
house and left the bare black lower 
walls turned gloomily towards the 
road that climbed up to them. It 
was late in the livid twilight ; 
Suzanne had been long on the road, 
forced to rest under hedges, some- 
times carrying both the children, and 
she was weak and faint from lack of 
food. Sébastien was dozing in her 
arms ; he slept much now. Théodore 
could barely drag himself beside her. 
The houses round the dark market- 
place seemed to be closed for the 
night. And they remained closed. 
Staggering from house to house, almost 
falling at each step, she knocked, and 
knocked, her hand too numb to feel 
the contact, when she beat it despair- 
ingly against the wood. And from 
the only door that opened she was 
cursed, and driven away. It was 
snowing again, and the white flakes 
dazed her; perhaps she fell. 

And then, after what seemed a long, 
long time, she found herself stumbling 
through an open door and meeting 
a clamour of drunken voices and a 
suffocating waft of fetid air. There 
were many men drinking, and certain 
women. She tried to rise from the 
floor where she had fallen beside the 
hearth ; but the agony of weariness 
tortured her, and her wooden shoes 
were shiny with the blood from her 
wounded feet. And Sébastien was 
awake and not wailing as he had 
done these latter days; the women 
had taken him and Théodore and were 
warming them at the fire . . . 
Suzanne struggled to her feet. But 
the men had discovered her lute and 
swore she should sing to them, and 
one of them, more drunken than the 
rest, jeered at her foully and tried to 
kiss her. . And she saw that the 
women were feeding the children 
with bread sopped in wine. 
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She caught up her lute and held it 
as a barrier between herself and the 
drunken men in front of her. She 
sang all they asked for, the Marsztt- 
LAISE, the CARMAGNOLE, the wild 
street songs that wrung her heart 
with pain and horror, even, as they 
grew quieter, the little French chan. 
sons that are so droll and gay. She 
sang till they had drunk themselves 
into harmlessness, and the children 
were asleep too in the arms of those 
women whom Suzanne blessed. And 
then her voice broke, and she fainted. 

After this, she sought the towns 
where she could sing in the streets 
and gain a few poor sous. It was 
little that she made, but it kept her 
just this side of starvation. So she 
sang to her lute wherever she went, 
sang all that they asked of her, the 
songs of the Revolution, the many 
airs of the old gay France that the 
Revolution had killed, all that she 
knew or could learn, save only one— 
the song that was her children’s. 
And the child in her arms grew 
lighter day by day, and the little 
feet beside her lagged always more 
heavily ; slowly, surely, the darkness 
closed in about her. One day, as she 
struggled along a wind-swept road, 
the burden at her breast grew so 
cold that she shuddered, and of a 
sudden she missed the wailing that 
was sweeter to her than silence. She 
could not stop; Théodore was dragging 
himself beside her, and the next town 
was far ahead; she must go on, on, on. 
And when they reached it, she must 
sing in the streets till a sow or two 
were flung to her—with that burden 
ice-cold at her breast. 

It was a little place, very grey, 
beside a grey river, with a dark 
church wrecked and desecrated, and 
@ grave-yard defiled. It was there 
that she left Sébastien. 

Again she went on. Often she 
carried Théodore now, for her arms 
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were so empty, and he was always so 
tired ; she would find him often with 
the silent tears running down his 
face. She herself was never tired 
now, every fibre in her body seemed 
to have turned to steel, and she pressed 
on, on, conscious that Italy came 
pearer every day, and that hope lay 
just beyond the encompassing hills. 
Her voice was hoarse and broken but 
she sang still, without caring that 
men jeered at her, caring only for 
the pence that staved off starvation ; 
she sang even at night to Théodore, 
as he lay sleepless and weeping in 
the dark. And presently she crossed 
the frontier and found herself in Italy. 
There was a poor village amid the 
mountains, huddled among fallen 
rocks, shut in by rocky walls; and 
there was water that ran brawling 
over rocks, with a sound like sobbing 
in the night. Suzanne lay there many 
nights and heard it sobbing always ; 
and when she went on alone 


. . . the sound of it teuvelied with 
her, sobbing still. 


I think for a while 
she was maddened with it and with 
the emptiness of her arms, for she 
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fell to carrying her lute as if it 
were a baby, and talking to it as 
if it could understand her whispered 
babble. 

We know no more. How she made 
her way to Genoa she never told ; it 
may be that she did not know her- 
self. But there, a few weeks later, 
her husband walking on the quays 
heard behind him a familiar song. 


The winter it is here, 
And the roses are dead. 


When he looked on her, he did not 
know her. He had left her young, 
and this was an old woman, bent 
and grey-haired, hobbling on sore 
feet, with a hoarse, rough voice that 
muttered his name. “ Here,” she 
said, holding out the lute, and let- 
ting it fall from her cramped _ 
“Gaston, here are your sons. 


The lute handle was broken. And 
long years after, when it was restored, 
she had the guitar-head fixed in its 
place. “It must not be the same,” 
she said, “not quite the same.” 
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Love, take my hand, and look not with sad eyes 
Through valley shades ; for us the mountains rise ; 
Beneath the cold, blue-cleaving peaks of snow 

Like flame the April-blossomed almonds blow— 
Spring grace and winter glory intertwined 

Within the glittering web that colour weaves. 
“Yet, who are they who troop so close behind 

With raiment rustling like frost-withered leaves 
That burden winter winds with ever-restless sighs ?” 


Love, look not back nor hearken any more 

To murmuring shades ; for us the river-shore 

Is lit with dew-hung daffodils, that gleam 

On either side the tawny, foaming stream 

That bears through April with triumphal song 
Dissolving winter to the brimming sea. 

“ Yet, who are they who, ever-whispering, throng, 
With lean, grey lips that shudder piteously, 

As if from some bright fruit of bitter-tasting core?” 


Nay, look not back, for, lo, in trancéd light, 

Love stays awhile his world-encircling flight 

To wait our coming from the valley-ways. 

See, where, a hovering fire amid the blaze, 

He pants aflame, with irised plumes unfurled 

Above the utmost pinnacle of noon ! 

“Yet, who are they who wander through the world 
Like weary clouds about a winter moon, 

With wan, bewildered brows that bear eternal night ?” 


Love, look not back, nor fill thy heart with woe 

Of old sad loves that perished long ago ; 

For ever after living lovers tread 

Pale, yearning ghosts of all earth’s lovers dead. 

A little while with life we lead the train 

Ere we too follow, cold, some breathing love. 

“T fear their fevered eyes and hands that strain 

To snatch our joy that flutters bright above, 

To shadow with grey death its ruddy, pulsing glow.” 
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Love, look not back in this life-crowning hour 

When all our love breaks into perfect flower 

Beneath the kindling heights of frozen time. 

Come, love, that we with happy haste may climb 

Beyond the valley, and may chance to see 

Some unknown star that cleaves unfading skies. 

“Old sorrow saps my strength ; I may not flee 

The flame of passionate hunger in their eyes ; 

Beseeching, shade on shade, they hold me in their power.” 


Love, look not back, for, all too brief, our day 

In wilder glories flameth fast away. 

Lo, even now, the northern snow-ridge glows— 

With purple shadowed—from pale gold to rose 

That shivers white beneath stars dawning cold. 

Lift up thine eyes ere all the colour fades ! 

“O rainbow-pluméd Love, in airs of gold, 

Too late I turn, a shade among the shades, 

To follow, death-enthralled, thy flight through ages grey.” 
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THE CLOUD IN 


Wuen the world-history of the nine- 
teenth century is at last written in 
full by men of a generation to which 
distance has lent a true appreciation 
of the perspective, the proportions and 
the relative values of the events of 
that eventful period, the sudden rise 
of Japan will assume, it is probable, a 
mighty significance. Through her vic- 
tory over China she emerged in a 
moment from the obscurity in which 
she had so long been enveloped, and 
took the position of a power with 
which other powers were bound to 
reckon. Europeans, flattered into the 
belief by their facile triumphs in 
Asia extending over nearly three 
centuries, had learned to regard the 
East as dead. It fell to the lot of 
Japan to make them understand that 


part of the East, at any rate, was 


only sleeping. The illusion of the 
white men was excusable enough. 
The filibusters of Portugal—pirates 
and sea-rovers every man of them, 
from Alboquerque, the masterful 
Captain General, to Mendez Pinto, 
the mercenary and adventurer,—had 
battered mercilessly on the face of the 
East, and had done so with impunity 
and success, despite the gigantic odds 
against which they strove. The East 
India companies of England and 
Holland, improving somewhat on the 
manners and methods of their pre- 
decessors, had begun a system of 
friendly commerce which, little by 
little, step by step, had led on to the 
possession by Great Britain and 
Holland of oriental empires whose 
subjects far out-numbered the inhabi- 
tants of these conquering countries. 
Even when, in the terrible year, India 
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made her desperate effort to throw off 
the yoke of her alien rulers, a handful 
of British troops and the space of 
only a few months were needed to 
reduce her once more to cowed sub- 
mission. Fraction by fraction the 
whole of Burma had been annexed 
by England, in 1826, in 1852, in 
1885 ; France had made herself mis- 
tress of immense areas in Indo-China, 
from the borders of Siam to those of 
the Celestial empire ; the Philippines 
were in the keeping of white men; 
and the Malayan archipelago had been 
divided up between Holland, Great 
Britain and Spain. There remained, 
therefore, in all eastern Asia only 
three lands which had escaped sub- 
mersion by the rising tide of European 
aggression—Siam, China and Japan. 
The first of these, Siam, seemed to 
be in a fair way to be pinched out of 
existence altogether by the encroach- 
ments of her neighbours, for Great 
Britain had drawn near of late years, 
northward up the Malay Peninsula 
and eastward to the Mekong through 
the Burmese Shan States, while 
France regarded the boundary set her 
by that great river with scant satis- 
faction, and was already in occupation 
of Chantabun and Batambang. The 
best that Siam could hope for, there- 
fore, was that a qualified integrity 
might be secured to her, not by reason 
of her own strength, fitness to govern, 
or national vitality, but through the 
jealousies of Great Britain and 
France. China, through the sheer 
weight lent to her by her immensity, 
her antiquity and her mystery, still 
bulked big in the imaginations of 
Europeans. Jointly and severally the 
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British and the French had beaten 
her ignominiously in more than one 
campaign ; her capital had been 
entered by the troops of the “ foreign 
devils” ; the palace of her emperor 
had been looted. She had been driven 
to make concession after concession, 
but by none of the lessons taught to 
her in so ruthless a fashion had she 
profited at all. These things were 
mere pin-pricks which had no power 
to goad her out of her ponderous 
inertia. Her pachydermatous self- 
complacency was proof against every 
humiliation, and their sheer inability 
to really move her had ended by 
impressing the white nations with a 
belief in her latent might. Her con- 
tempt for the foreigners increased 
with each defeat that she suffered at 
their hands, and men realising this 
began to think that there must in 
truth be something behind her imper- 
turbable conviction of her own superi- 
ority. People fell to talking of the 
“yellow peril” (which is far more 
likely to assume a commercial than a 
military character), and when Japan 
in 1894 formally declared war upon 
her, public opinion in Europe was at 
first sure that the result would be a 
triumph for Peking. The campaign 
which followed was a piece of veri- 
table opéra bouffe, at once pitiful and 
ludicrous, and by it, to quote Mr. 
Henry Norman’s phrase, “Japan 
pricked the bubble of the awakening 
of China, and exhibited the Chinese 
Government as the imposture it really 
is.” 

This was Japan’s opportunity—the 
opportunity for which she had long 
been educating, training, preparing 
herself — and she seized it in 
triumphant fashion. She felt herself 
to be playing to the gallery of the 
western nations, as no people of the 
Orient had been able to do since first 
the West and the East came into 
acute collision, and on the whole she 
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acquitted herself manfully in circum- 
stances of provocation which were 
frequently acute. One or two “re- 
grettable incidents” occurred, but 
after the memorable march of the 
allies to the relief of the legations 
in Pekin no European nation whose 
troops took part in that distressing 
business dares now for very shame 
pass criticisms upon her conduct. 
When all alike were tried in the same 
fire the peoples of Europe learned to 
their humiliation that the largest 
measure of restraint was exercised, 
not by white men, but by the soldiers 
of an oriental power. 

On April 17th, 1895, a treaty of 
peace was signed by the late Li Hung 
Chang and Li Ching Fong, on behalf 
of China, and by Marquis Ito, the 
premier, and Count Mutsu, the 
minister of Foreign Affairs, repre- 
senting Japan, at Shimonoseki. The 
provisions of this treaty declared the 
complete independence of Korea; 
ceded to Japan the portion of Man- 
churia lying to the southward of a 
line traced from the mouth of the 
An-ping river, vid Feng-hwan, Hai- 
cheng and Ying-kau, to the mouth 
of the Liao-ho, and also the islands 
of Formosa and the Pescadores; 
arranged for the payment of a war- 
indemnity by China amounting to 
200,000,000 taels, and for the occu- 
pation of Wei-hai-wei by Japanese 
troops pending the discharge of this 
liability ; and further provided for 
additional commercial privileges and 
for a commercial treaty similar to 
those concluded by China with Euro- 
pean powers. It was the conclusion 
of this agreement, which was sub- 
sequently ratified by the Emperors of 
China and Japan, that first brought 
home to the understanding of the 
western nations the fact that the 
East, which had seemed so dead, held 
at least one kingdom possessed of 
abounding vitality, instinct with new- 
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born ambitions, a nation which, hav- 
ing borrowed its weapons from the 
armouries of Europe, had learnt how 
to use them with skill and effect. 

This revelation, breaking suddenly 
upon the world, was not altogether 
pleasing to those most closely con- 
cerned with the affairs of China. 
Russia, who was then busy with her 
trans-continental railway, viewed the 
intrusion of Japan into Manchuria 
with great uneasiness. France was 
at once anxious to befriend her ally 
and to eliminate from the Chinese 
problem the new factor which 
threatened to complicate the situa- 
tion. Germany, whose schemes of 
world-policy were hatched somewhat 
late, and whose occupation in recent 
years has been that of the roaming 
lion in a region not over-full of 
supplies, had learned to look upon 
China as a possible larder into which 
she had no desire to see too many 
hungry people win an _ entrance. 
Great Britain alone, with her quali- 
fied ambitions anent a sphere of 
influence in the Yang-tze valley, saw 
no great peril in the establishment of 
the Japanese in Manchuria, and so 
held aloof. The other three powers, 
however, lost no time in presenting 
a joint note to Tokio suggesting that 
she should forego her claim to the 
territory ceded to her on the main- 
land, since its retention would not 
make for the lasting peace of the far 
East. 

The receipt of this 


polite but 
plainly worded document was a severe 


blow to Japan. She had fought a 
good fight and had emerged from it 
the victor in the face of the prophesies 
of the West, and now Europe com- 
pelled her to disgorge the largest of 
the concessions which her prowess 
had won for her. This was, in a 
sense, the most crucial test to which 
her fitness to claim equality with the 
white nations of the world could have 
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been put. She was flushed with 
recent triumph. She had drunk deep 
of the intoxicating cup of victory. 
Had she been less great, had her 
qualities been less sterling, less stable, 
she might at this juncture have easily 
lost her head. Instead she acted 
with quite extraordinary wisdom and 
self-restraint. Her rulers knew how 
great was her exhaustion after 
the war with China, and _ they 
felt that time was needed for re- 
cuperation. Resisting the temptation 
(so overwhelming to most orientals) 
to procrastinate even where eventual 
submission is inevitable, they acted 
promptly and with dignity. An 
imperial rescript was published, simul- 
taneously with the ratified treaty, in 
which the Mikado, proclaiming his 
desire to do all that in him lay to 
serve the cause of peace, “ yielded to 
the dictates of magnanimity, and 
accepted the advice of the three 
powers.” It was well done, and done 
withal in a fashion little customary 
in Asiatic courts, but the Japanese 
would have been more than human 
had they not, from that moment, 
found the ancient hatred of the East 
for the West springing up in their 
hearts with something of its old, 
intense force. Japan had established 
her right to be regarded as a power 
on an equality with those of Europe. 
She alone among the nations of the 
East had given proof of her ability 
to govern herself and to adapt Euro- 
pean methods to her own use with 
no diminution of their efficiency. 
Yet at the very outset of her career 
her ambitions had been thwarted by 
Asia’s hereditary enemies. It was 
now that the larger ambition was 
born which whispered to her that it 
was her destiny to be the champion 
of the down-trodden peoples of the 
East against the white nations who 
had imposed upon them an alien yoke. 
The growing influence of Japan in 
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Siam, the results of which cannot 
even’ yet be predicted, is one of the 
first fruits of the policy which sprang 
from her resentment at the European 
protest against the provisions of the 
treaty of Shimonoseki. 

It has been necessary to glance at 
these events of almost ancient history 
because unless they be recalled to 
mind a complete understanding of 
the existing situation in the far East 
is apt to prove illusive. Since Japan 
withdrew from Manchuria much water 
has passed under the bridges, and 
Russian invasion, more slow-moving 
than any tide, but like the tide 
seemingly irresistible, has lapped for- 
ward, covering the very area which 
Japan was forced to relinquish. If 
the powers which joined Russia in 
her protest in 1895 had known as 
much concerning her intentions as 
they know to-day, it is possible that 
they would not have associated them- 
selves with her action, but the deed 
was done past recall, and now even 
Great Britain, to use Lord Cran- 
borne’s delightful euphemism, “ knows 
full well that Russia occupies rather 
a special position in Manchuria,” In 
other words, as everyone knows, and 
as everyone, with the sole exception 
of Great Britain, practically recog- 
nises, Manchuria has become and 
will remain a Russian province. 
True Russia reiterates her intention 
of withdrawing at the earliest oppor- 
tunity, but did we not make similar 
protestions year after year concern- 
ing Egypt, and is not Lord Cromer 
more firmly seated at the head of 
affairs in Cairo than ever he was? 
Such declarations are the veriest 
commonplaces of international inter- 
course, and past experience of Russia, 
at any rate, should surely by now 
have taught the world the true value 
which should attach to them. Russia 
is in Manchuria: Russia will stay 
there. The province is, as the 
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oriental proverb has it, “ sugar-cane 
which has passed into the elephant’s 
mouth,” and Japan has long ceased 
to hope that it will be disgorged. 
None the less the absorption by 
Russia of the province from which 
she was ousted appears to her as an 
injustice which hurts shrewdly, and 
no whit the less because the humilia- 
tion was inflicted upon her by the 
other European powers who failed 
to combine with equal effect when 
Russia, and not Japan, was the 
aggressor. 

Her philosophy, however, is pre- 
pared to accept the accomplished 
fact, but she is bent upon restricting 
the Russian advance to Manchuria. 
After the war with China Korea was 
for a period to all intents and pur- 
poses a Japanese protectorate, ruled 
under Japanese auspices much as the 
great native states of India are ruled 
by the “advice” of British residents. 
The innate difference which seemingly 
distinguishes Japan from the other 
nations of the East has never been 
more signally displayed than in her 
ability to exercise over alien races 
the same sort of influence as that 
possessed by the English among the 
brown populations which they rule. 
Her experiment in colonisation and 
administration in Formosa has so far 
been eminently successful, and has 
been marked by a wisdom, a modera- 
tion, an altruism and an amount of 
sympathy with the governed that find 
no parallel in the past records of the 
ascendency of one oriental nation over 
another. Similarly, so long as Japan 
remained predominant at Seoul, re- 
form after reform was _ instituted, 
whereby the old oppressive absolutism 
of the king and the tyranny of the 
nobles were sensibly fettered, and a 
new era of hope was made to dawn 
for the plebeian portion of the popula- 
tion. In acommunity, however, where 
the aristocratic feeling, fostered by 
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centuries of usage, runs strong, the 
reformer cannot fail to make uncounted 
enemies among men of the only class 
that counts—the class which hitherto 
has wielded power, which has every- 
thing to lose by reforms, and which 
the peasants will follow from sheer in- 
born instinct and force of habit. To 
this law Japan was no exception, and 
the end of the eighteen months, dur- 
ing which she was busy reconstruct- 
ing the government on modern lines, 
found her an object of hate for most 
of the influential men in Korea. 
Realising this, and seeing, as the 
administrators of other native states 
have done, that it was necessary to 
have a puppet of her own upon the 
throne, she aided the father of the 
present king in an attempt to possess 
himself of the supreme power. In 
October, 1895, the palace was captured 
by a coup de main, the queen was 
killed, the king was made prisoner, 
and the ascendency of Japan in Korea 
appeared for the moment to be as- 
sured. Russia, however, had kept a 
careful eye fixed upon Korea, and 
had a very able representative at 
Seoul in the person of M. Rosen. 
With the persistency of Mr. Codlin 
this officer reiterated the assurance 
that “ Russia’s the friend, not Japan,” 
and when early in 1896 the king 
succeeded in making his escape, it 
was in the Russian legation that he 
sought refuge. Here he was hospit- 
ably received, and continued to reside 
until the spring of 1897, by which time 
the Nissi-Rosen treaty had been signed 
between Japan and Russia whereby the 
independence and integrity of Korea 
were jointly guaranteed. The king 
then came back to his own again, 
assumed the title of emperor, and set 
himself the pleasing task of driving 
as many coaches-and-four as might be 
through the constitution which had 
been devised for the control of himself 
and his nobles by the ingenuity of 
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Japanese statecraft. The agreements 
of the Japanese advisers were not 
renewed ; Korea ceased to be governed 
by Japanese influence and through 
Japanese agents, and found comfort 
in playing off Russia against Japan 
and Japan against Russia after the 
manner of an accomplished flirt courted 
by rival lovers. Once more Japan’s 
ambitions had been thwarted: once 
more a European nation had inter- 
fered with her plans and had filched 
from her the fruits of her victory over 
China. 

The conclusion of the treaty of 
alliance with Great Britain in 1902, 
a treaty which was based upon a 
guarantee of the independence of 
Korea, had for a time the effect of 
strengthening Japan’s position at 
Seoul, the Russian minister shortly 
afterwards notifying to Tokio that so 
far as his government was concerned 
Japan was at liberty to have a free 
hand in Korean affairs. Even s0, 
the predominence which had been 
hers prior to 1896 was never recov- 
ered, for the dislike of the Koreans 
for the Japanese was ineffaceable, and 
the emperor and his nobles had learned 
that Russia could be used as a ram- 
part behind which they might on 
occasion seek shelter. During the 
years that her influence was at its 
height, however, Japan had made 
good use of her opportunities. At 
every port declared to be open to 
foreign trade she had established sub- 
stantial Japanese quarters ; valuable 
concessions, far in excess of those 
secured by other foreigners, had been 
granted to Japanese subjects ; a large 
proportion of the shipping, the bank- 
ing and the business of Korea was in 
Japanese hands; the railway from 
Seoul to Chemulpo had been built 
under the auspices of Japanese 
advisers, and a concession for a line 
to Fu-san from Seoul had also been 
obtained by the Japanese. Some 
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twenty-five thousand Japanese sub- 
jects were settled in Korea; the 
fishing industry was almost entirely 
in their hands ; and the country was 
regarded as of the first importance 
to the well-being of Japan, not only 
as an outlet for her surplus popula- 
tion, but also because from it was 
drawn a large proportion of the 
food-stuffs imported into the island 
kingdom. Accordingly, at the present 
moment, Japan has in Korea far 
bigger interests than any that can be 
claimed by other nations, and after 
the Japanese the Americans, it is 
probable, with their important mining 
concession in Phyong-an Do, hold the 
next largest foreign stake. The 
Russians, the Germans and_ the 
British, however, have also obtained 
concessions of varying value in Korea, 
and it is the Russian timber conces- 
sion on the Yalu river which is 
immediately responsible for the 
anxiety to which affairs in the far 
East are once more giving rise. 

This concession occupies an area 
adjoining Manchuria, but during the 
years which immediately followed 
that in which it was granted its 
owners were content to hold it with- 
out making any great use of the 
privileges which it conferred upon 
them. Russia has always proved 
herself to possess an unlimited stock 
of patience, and to believe firmly in 
the proverb which teaches that slow 
is sure. Seven years ago her position 
in Manchuria was not quite as special 
as it has since become, wherefore the 
time for activity on the Ya-lu was 
not yet. What she has done in the 
direction of the Korean border may 
best be told in the words of Dr. 
Morrison. 


The Russian garrison at Liau-yang has 
been increased, and the road through 
Feng-whang-chenn to the Ya-lu river 
has been put in order. Russia holds the 
telegraphs throughout the province and 


at the Ya-lu At the mouth 
of the Ya-lu, on the Korean side, is a 
Russian settlement ; permanent buildings 
and sawmills are being erected for a 
timber dept, and a narrow-gauge line 
three miles long is being laid to the brick 
kilns and stone quarries. The settlement 
occupies the best possible site, having a 
frontage of one mile to the river, with 
deep water close, and an embankment. 
When it was visited the other day by a 
British officer eighty Cossack reservists 
were encamped there under a cavalry 
officer. The Russian lumber company, 
whose operations attract such attention, 
is purely military in direction and control. 
Its Korean concession is claimed under 
an alleged grant dated 1896, the year 
when the King of Korea took refuge in 
the Russian Legation at Seoul. On the 
Chinese side of the mouth of the Ya-lu 
is the town of Ta-tung-kau, with five 
thousand inhabitants, the head station 
for the collection of the likin duties on 
timber . . . Thirty miles up stream 
is the more important port of An-tung- 
hsien, with seven thousand inhabitants, 
near the terminus of the road from Liau- 
yang. Russian troops are in military 
occupation of An-tung-hsien. They pay 
nothing for quarters and requisition carts 
and fodder, compelling the magistrate to 
provide them at arbitrary prices. The 
number of Russians varies. There are 
usually two hundred, but their numbers 
can quickly be increased, as only eight 
marches away is an important military 
station on the Manchurian railway. 
Ten miles distant from An-tung-hsien, 
on the Korean side, is Wi-ju. 


Russia, it will be seen from this, 
has actually thrown an advance-post 
of a wmilitary character across the 
Ya-lu river, and taught by past 
experience Japan sees in the act the 
first step towards the bloodless in- 


vasion of Korea. Other signs are 
not wanting to confirm this uncom- 
fortable suspicion. Great Britain 
recently endeavoured to induce the 
Korean government to declare Wi-ju 
an open port, and Japan is now trying 
her hardest to secure a like declara- 
tion. The British negotiations, how- 
ever, were successfully frustrated by 
the Russian minister at Seoul, and in 
spite of the professed willingness of 
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Russia to allow Japan a free hand at 
the Korean capital, it seems probable 
that the Japanese demand for the 
opening of Wi-ju to foreign trade will 
meet with a similar lack of success 
and from a like cause. Why, it is 
naturally asked, does Russia oppose 
the demand for the opening of Wi-ju 
put forward by both Great Britain 
and Japan? The answer is obvious. 
Russia has ear-marked Wi-ju, a port, 
not in Manchurian, but in Korean 
territory, for her own purposes, and 
this in spite of her treaty pledges 
anent the integrity and the indepen- 
dence of that kingdom. With the 
events of recent Manchurian history 
in her mind, the worth of Russian 
protestations does not greatly impress 
Japan, and in Raussia’s action with 
regard to Wi-ju, and in the establish- 
ment of her settlement at the mouth 
of the Ya-luriver in Korean territory, 
Tokio sees a menace of an unmistak- 
able import threatening what she 
regards as her most vital interests. 
Not content with building exten- 
sively and with permanent material 
at the mouth of the Ya-lu, Russia 
attempted further to make good her 
claim to territorial rights by the con- 
struction of a telegraph-line in Korean 
territory, but the local authorities put 
a stop to this by the simple expedient 
of removing the posts as quickly as 
they were set up. This summary 
procedure caused intense irritation 
and annoyance to M. Pavloff, who 
declares that the timber-concession 
carries with it the right to construct 
railways and telegraphs, and threatens 
to claim compensation for the damage 
done to the line, deducting the 
amount, if necessary, from the royalty 
payable to the Korean government by 
the lumber company. Japan on the 
other hand, claims that the express 
authority of the Korean government 
is necessary before railways or tele- 
graphs can be constructed in the 
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country, that such sanction has 
always been obtained in the past 
before any works of the kind were 
begun, and that the Russians in this 
matter are exceeding their legal 
rights. Similarly objections have 
been raised to Russian subjects ac- 
quiring land in Korea, as they have 
done on a considerable scale at Yong- 
am-pho, and the pliable Korean govern- 
ment has now legalised this by giving 
the lumber company a lease for twenty 
years for three hundred and fifty acres 
at that place, together with the right 
to purchase all timber rafts floated 
down the Ya-lu by Korean subjects, 
a privilege which confers a monopoly 
of lumber, and gives to Russia the com- 
mand of the estuary and free access to 
the valley. This last is an exclusive 
Russian right, for she has successfully 
resisted the opening of Wi-ju to for- 
eigners. 

All these things are mere matters 
of detail: their importance lies in 
the fact that similar occurrences have 
become familiar to observers in the 
far East and are now recognised as 
the earliest symptoms of the contem- 
plated absorption of a district by 
Russia. As such they are extremely 
alarming to Japan, who believes the 
integrity of Korea to be a necessity 
of her own existence, and the inter 
esting question now arises as to what 
Japan will do. Were we to judge 
solely by her press, war with Russia 
would seem to be inevitable. Nothing 
can be more belligerent than her 
newspapers have shown themselves 
during the past two months, and the 
quotations from them which filter 
through to Europe are garnered only 
from the more sane and more re- 
strained journals. It is doubtful, 
however, to what extent the public 
opinion of a country like Japan, in 
which the peasantry and the unedu- 
cated classes are far more inarticulate 
than those of Europe, is truly mirrored 
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by her press, and we may rest assured 
that Japanese statesmen, whose sense 
of responsibility must necessarily be 
much heavier than that of the journ- 
alists, are little likely to be carried off 
their feet by the clamouring of the 
newspapers. Marquis Ito has won 
himself a deservedly high place in 
the chancelleries of the world, and 
Japan’s dignified action, when she 
submitted to the powers in the very 
moment of victory, also inspires con- 
fidence in the prudence and the 
wisdom of her rulers. Before war is 
declared, therefore—(and it is safe to 
aver that Russia will not be the first 
to attack, since she is quite content 
with her own slow and _ insidious 
methods)—we may feel sure that the 
pros and cons will be very carefully 
weighed despite the outcries of 
an angry press and the dull resent- 
ment of an ignorant Russophobe 
population. 

What these pros and cons are may 
be stated briefly. The fight, if in 
truth it comes to fighting, is pretty 
certain to be a duel. England can 
only be drawn into it if a second 
power allies herself with Russia 
against Japan, and France, the only 
power which might take such action, 
is hardly likely to fight for Russian 
dominion over Korea even were not 
her present temper little inclined to 
war with England. The war, then, 
would in all probability be fought out 
between Russia and Japan, and in 
the first instance the struggle would 
be between the two fleets of the rival 
nations. The Russian fleet on the 
China station (and steps are at the 
moment being taken to strengthen it) 
is stronger than our own, and superior 
to any squadron with the sole excep- 
tion of Japan. The Japanese fleet 
has been increased very considerably 
of recent years, and its efficiency 
is believed to be remarkable, where- 
fore it is certain that the great naval 
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combat, which would be one of the 
first events of the war, would be 
the biggest thing of its kind in 
modern times. On the whole it 
appears to be likely that Japan would 
come off the victor, though doubtless 
at heavy cost to herself, and, the com- 
mand of the sea thus secured to her, 
the land fight would begin. Russia 
has at the present time a force of 
something like one hundred thousand 
men in Manchuria, and while the 
command of the sea remained in 
dispute she would have had time 
greatly to augment this number, 
The opinion of European experts 
who saw the Japanese troops at work 
during the march on Peking was 
most favourable to the quality, the 
morale, and the discipline of the men, 
while all who have had the handling 
of native soldiers know how greatly 
the simplicity and frugality of their 
diet facilitate commissariat and trans- 
port arrangements. Japan’s close 
proximity to her base would also 


prove an immense advantage, and her 


enterprise would probably be equal to 
frequent destructive raids upon the 
railway which would be Russia’s only 
means of supply. Recent experi- 
ence in South Africa has shown us 
how vulnerable a railway line is, and 
the Siberian railway with its huge 
bridges, its inadequate protection, 
and its immense extent would be far 
more open to attack than were our 
lines across the veld. 

Japan would, therefore, appear to 
have many of the odds in her favour 
at the outset of a campaign, but 
there is one factor in the problem 
which should not be overlooked. 
The Japanese have proved themselves 
to differ from other orientals in a 
variety of respects, but they are none 
the less Asiatics. It remains to be 
seen whether when brought face to 
face with European troops they would 
be affected, as in the past all other 
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oriental soldiers have been affected, 
by the moral superiority which white 
men believe themselves to possess 
over Asiatics. That is a question to 
which the future alone can supply an 
authoritative answer, but the very 
natural desire of Japan to be recog- 
nised as being on an absolute equality 
with the powers of the West, and to 
prove her ability to stand even this 
crucial test, must be regarded as one 
of the elements that make war a 
possibility. None the less, however 
matters might go at first, and no 
matter how splendidly the soldiers of 
Japan might acquit themselves of 
the task entrusted to them—the task 
of vindicating their own reputation 
and that of their race—it is almost 
inconceivable that Russia would or 
could allow herself to accept ultimate 
defeat. When France and England 
banded against her in the Crimea she 
could make peace without any great 
loss of prestige, but to be beaten in a 
struggle with an Asiatic nation, no 
matter what its standard of civilisa- 
tion, would be a death-blow to her am- 
bitions. Rather than submit to this 
she would spend her last coin, and 
pour out the blood of her last regi- 
ment, and it is not to be supposed 
that the resources or the credit of 
Japan would be equal to the task of 
waging a war with Russia which the 
latter would prolong endlessly until 
such time as she emerged the victor. 


The Cloud in the Far East. 


Colour-prejudice is less pronounced 
in Russia than in many other Euro- 
pean countries, but it is there none 
the less, and, so long as colour- 
prejudice exists, so long will white 
men die rather than own to having 
been beaten by folk of a lesser 
breed. 

To sum up, then, it must be con- 
fessed that war between Russia and 
Japan is possible, and might break 
out this autumn or next spring. The 
end of such a war would necessarily 
be a victory for Russia, no matter at 
what cost that victory might be 
bought, and the real danger lies in 
the possibility of this fact being over- 
looked by Japan, whose people are at 
once vain, self-respecting and courage- 
ous. On the whole, however (and 
perhaps the wish is father to the 
thought), it seems probable that the 
moderation and _ self-restraint, of 
which Japanese statesmen have 
already given ample proof, will suffice 
to avert the catastrophe, and that 
sooner or later Japan will make the 
best of a bad business and will 
become resigned to the partial absorp- 
tion of western Korea by the power 
which has already possessed itself of 
Manchuria. The trouble is that such 
a policy might force Japan to accept 
a position among the nations of only 
the second rank such as, up to the 
present, she has evinced no disposi- 
tion to occupy. 
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OLD DAYS IN A WESSEX VILLAGE. 


How good to be down here, far 
away from towns of a _ thousand 
streets, from the black counties of 
industry, and those new cities by the 
sea which charm not. For here in 
the deep leafy lanes, in the villages 
which lie amid orchards twinkling 
with cider apples, streaked and ruddy, 
and in the spangled gardens of the 
grey old mullioned granges, the hand 
of change has been laid but lightly 
and the age of hurry is yet unknown. 
How often are we face to face with 
the England of a hundred years ago, 
and now and then how easy to reach 
out our hands and touch the days of 
William the Dutchman and of good 
Queen Anne. 

Is it because of our simple life? 
Here indeed, we live with nature 
who is older than us all, if young 
again with every day. Nothing here 
cuts in twain the whole arc of heaven 
or blackens the green field with grime 
or stains the clear brook with modern 
chemical. The life of the farm and 
the cottage begins and ends at much 
the same hours as it began and ended 
under the early Georges—or the early 
Edwards, for the matter of that. 
Sunrise and sunset have not changed 
and they who live with nature mark 
her clock. The day which runs its 
length in eight hours is simply un- 
intelligible to him who milks the cows 
at daybreak and knows that it will 
fare ill with them if they are not 
milked again ere sundown. The 
oldest of all the arts of life has 
changed the least ; for seedtime and 
harvest do not fail. 

Yet there has come a certain 
change over the remotest village. It 


is the change which is made by little 
things—the things that are intimate 
and daily. Our higher civilisation 
orders it so that the home life of the 
cottage has been turned into a new 
thing of quarter-pounds and penny- 
worths. It is no longer the life of 
the housewife who grows and makes 
and bakes and brews the greater part 
of all she needs; it is rather that of 
the housekeeper who distributes her 
money between packets of this and 
tins of that. There is nothing now 
that my neighbour Betty cannot buy 
at our village shop, in the fractions 
permitted by the week's wage— 
whether it be bread, eggs, pickles, 
potatoes, bacon or herbs—all of 
which she formerly “grew” herself. 
Bonnets, dresses and gew-gaws for 
Sunday and Shroton Fair she used 
to make well enough if unreadily ; 
now they can be easily bought, all 
stark and stiff with newness, at the 
little shop with the bow-window and 
white curtains, and paid for on a 
three months’ purchase system. But 
it is not all loss. There are things 
she used to go without and happily 
now can obtain in a few minutes in 
bulk proportioned to her economy 
and with a mere trifle of expenditure 
—things good for the soul as well 
as the body, such as coffee, tea and 
cocoa, as oil, matches and soap, as 
meat and soup in tins which are more 
convenient than beautiful. 

After all, life in the villages of old 
was a handicap. Rough pleasures 
there were in plenty, and perhaps 
hearts were lighter in those days that 
were so much less full; but for the 
delicate and weak each day brought 
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its burden. Women had evil times 
often enough and the life held little 
for the helpless, for it was a hard and 
a high wall against which the weak 
were pushed. Yet the past had its 
recompense, and to this day we 
delight in talking about it and re- 
viving old memories, if only we may 
reach a truer idea of how it shaped 
and grew, flourished and decayed. 

And now, as I linger in the garden 
of this flower-kirtled grange, with its 
good grey walls gilded not a little 
with embroidery of lichen, and look 
over the purpling roofs of the village 
lying so snug on the sunny side of 
the hill, there seems so much about 
me still belonging to those days that 
it is easy enough to cross the interval 
between this harvest time and that 
of a hundred and fifty years ago. 
Timbered house and tithe-barn, the 
upping-stocks at the door here, the 
wooden conduit leading from the hill, 
the very fashion of the stiles, to say 
nothing of the ancient church with 
its mantle of feathered ivy and the 
God’s acre where the familiar names 
of to-day are seen to be, after all, the 
names of a century ago, the quaint 
customs which help out the manners 
of the place, even the very furniture 
which is so intimate, and much else 
that helps, unnoticed, to complexion 
life—they all date from those earlier 
days, and keep us close to the fure- 
fathers who sleep the long sleep in 
the shadow of the tower. 

Yet there is a change in the spirit 
of our life in this old Wessex village. 
It is a subtle change, more inward 
than outward in its working. Let 
me take an instance or two. Of the 
church, which for centuries has stood 
by us from baptism to funeral, we 
hear now-a-days enough criticism ; 
but what bishop’s wife would now 
take £10 from a parson “ to speak to 
her lord for him”? Yet this is what 
the wife of our diocesan, a hundred 
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and fifty years ago, did not hesitate 
to do. What borough, in all its 
modern municipalism and with a pomp 
of correctitude far above the beadle’s, 
would now pass the tippling accounts 
of its members “for to drink with” 
certain persons and discuss the latest 
proclamation with them? Yet our 
great and overshadowing neighbour, 
the borough two miles westward, did 
this as a matter of course in those 
days. And what of this for the work 
of a former squire? Brought by high 
play and a fastidious taste in horse- 
flesh to the verge of ruin he held a 
great sale, and instituted a lottery 
for the purchase of his old acres. By 
a mere trick, he contrived that a 
young gentlewoman, a poor relation, 
should win the prize, intending by 
compulsion and the great authority 
of chieftainship to force her to sell 
it back to him for a bagatelle. Un- 
happily for our squire, this “ she-slip 
of loyal blood” had not worn lilac 
breast-knots in vain, and, unknown 
to her rich relative, possessed the 
homage of a gallant from some Inn 
of Court. And so well did her lover 
advise that she not only made good 
her claim to the estate but eventually 
sold it to another Wessex gentleman. 
But our squire, high-handed as they 
were in those apoplectic days and 
maddened by the ill turn of fortune’s 
wheel, stoutly refused to surrender 
the estate or leave the manor, and so 
brought about a suit which was a 
godsend to many lawyers and even- 
tually deposited him and his daughters 
in Dorchester gaol, where indeed they 
ultimately died ! 

In these days, too, we have gone 
back to the old county and parish 
limits which threatened to be merged 
in central government, and here in 
this village we still have our special 
local prejudices. But it is a far cry 
to the time when our farmers were 
not allowed to sell butter to the men 
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of Devon unless they first went to 
the justices at petty sessions and got 
from them a sort of special license 
which strictly limited the amount 
they might sell at any one time and 
the occasions of each sale. “Old 
Dosset ” was then held to be too good 
a thing to go haphazard or by any 
loose freedom of trade to Devon or 
Somerset, part of our fair Wessex 
though they be. Church questions 
are still troublesome and on the 
“ growing indifference” they sound a 
loud note at conferences of clergy ; 
but we never hear now of our squires 
at the petty sessions sitting in judge- 
ment on a woman who does not 
happen to go to church some fine 
Sunday morning. Yet in this village, 
not a hundred and fifty years ago, 
the great-great-grandmother of our 
sexton (who by the way, has a strain 
of cynicism in him, though whether 
it come from heredity or his trade, I 
cannot say) was fined half-a-crown 
for the offence “and in default of 
paying she was ordered to be set in 
stocks.” And not only in this village 
did that thing happen. 

So, too, the public whipping of 
women lingered late. The accounts 
of the constables of Wessex boroughs 
are largely filled with charges for 
whipping. Thus, in the records of 
our neighbouring borough, which I 
may at once say has borne at times 
an indifferent character and aped too 
much, I fancy, the modish ways of 
the great city, you can read of this: 
— For whipping Agnes Abbott éewice 
[poor Agnes !] 2/4; paid to whipping 
four women 4/-”, probably a reduc- 
tion on taking a quantity. The 
women were stripped to the waist 
and flogged down the chief streets 
and about the market-place until the 
red blood flowed. The average price 
for whipping such was a shilling, but, 
though man will do much for reward, 
it was sometimes difficult to find a 
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parishioner who would flog a neigh- 
bour; we are clanny in the west, 
you know. And for that reason, 
perhaps, there was no love lost be- 
tween clan and clan; the next parish 
was only too ready to supply a 
whipster for our sinners. So local, 
indeed, were we that roguish' men 
and women from a distance, whom 
we called “ foreigners,” were quickly 
dealt with and so little esteemed that 
we whipped them at a cheaper rate. 
Again, we are to-day rightly tender 
to the sick; but in the old days in 
Wessex we confined persons with in- 
fectious diseases in the lock-up, and 
whipping was held to be good for 
them. Should the sick be loud in 
lament, at which now I do not 
wonder, the watchman kept them 
quiet by this popular discipline, and 
our rich neighbour the borough, 
which kept its records as if it were 
proud of them, once “paid T. 
Hawkins for whipping two people 
that had the small pox, 8d.” Yes, 
the spirit of this age is different from 
that. 

But to pass to such of the material 
side of things as we of to-day have 
from them of yesterday. Let us walk 
down this quiet street as it winds in 
slow keeping with our pace and with 
ever so gentle a curve. On either 
hand are our Wessex homes, cottages 
with purple roofs splashed with the 
green of moss and starred with the 
pink of wild convolvulus. Some have 
mere “lights” for windows and some 
the long low casements pillared with 
mullions of our good golden sand- 
stone. Few are there without a 
jungle of sweet Williams, stocks, 
hollyhocks, lavender, larkspurs, sweet- 
briars and roses between house and 
garden-wall, and through the latticed 
gate we see how clumps of bloom be- 
set the narrow path. But putting 
aside this annual pageant of the sum- 
mer, we shall note that the houses 
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are little changed in their main points 
from what they were a hundred and 
fifty years ago. The walls are not 
often built of stone; oak was too 
plentiful and cheap before the wars 
with France swept the country of it 
for our ships. I know great expanses 
of land about here which to-day are 
bare of trees or have been planted in 
modern times with firs or strange new 
pines from the world below the sea, 
but which bore then good broad 
oaks in great number. The village 
builders would use the local stone as 
a foundation and then above it they 
raised walls which were either made 
of what we in the west country call 
cob—that is to say, marl or mud 
mixed up with chopped straw—or of 
oak-timbers filled in with mud plaster 
which they used to spread on reeds 
of spear-grass, and not on laths, as 
the journeymen do now. Then there 
was no ceiling to any but a very 
superior house—such as would hold 
the ladies who heightened their hoods 
and widened their hoops according to 
the passing mode. In all other 
houses the flooring of the room above 
and the beams on which it rested 
formed the ceiling of the chief rooms 
and they all—beams, joists, and 
flooring—were of oak, whitewashed. 
The roof itself was of good oak, over- 
laid with “bealing stones”; hun- 
dreds of houses in Wessex still carry 
such a roof and sound as a bell it 
rings, though two or three centuries 
old. All this oak framework (good 
to last and only less slow to burn 
than elm) cost little. That of the 
vicarage of our borough, which was 
burnt in the disorders nearly two 
centuries back, cost but twelve pounds 
to replace. And this reminds me 
that one of the badges of our Wessex 
aldermen was a large hook with a 
leather thong. It was a badge of 
civic duty, seeing that it was intended 
for nothing else than pulling down 
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the beams and tronpieces of a house 
when it caught fire, which it did 
more often than enough. 

This brings me to our Wessex 
chimney-places, so wide and welcome, 
They did not develope suddenly, for 
chimneys at first were seldom to be 
found and stone chimneys still more 
rarely. Two hundred years ago most 
of our people here heaped their fire 
against the wall of the living room, 
made a hole in the outside wall, and 
over the fire built the deep projecting 
fireplace, which was roomy enough to 
catch the smoke and hold the chilly 
inmates. This fireplace was just 
built of mud, plaster and wood, and 
often became a danger to the house. 
Indeed, our people were constantly 
being fined for not “amending their 
mantells.” Why mantells? I won- 
der ; though I do not know unless the 
old custom of fixing pegs all round 
this spacious fireplace, on which the 
wet cloaks were hung to dry, stood 
sponsor for the name. There are 
hundreds of such early fireplaces in 
Wessex to-day, but three or four 
generations ago a half-chimney was 
built up outside, from the hole up- 
wards, as a concession to the times 
that were even then advancing. And, 
of course, most of our houses had 
ovens. A public baker was an al- 
most unknown person, and to this 
day there are large villages round us 
where he has not yet been found. 
Those dear old Dryasdusts (whom we 
love for their patience and their pride 
in Wessex) tell us that querns (hand 
mills for grinding corn) are associated 
with the prehistoric Briton; but all 
the time we know that querns were 
used in the west until quite recently. 
In the century before the one just 
gone the lord of our manor often 
fined those of us who were his 
tenants for using these querns instead 
of bringing their corn to be ground 
at his mill. 
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It is strange, seeing the intimate 
terms on which we live with our 
furniture, how seldom it reflects in 
knob or twist our local bias or our 
racial egoisms. Even Chippendale, 
when he had done borrowing from 
the French, went so far afield as 
China for his models. But here in 
Wessex, we can easily go back beyond 
the days of the earlier style of Chip- 
pendale. In all the better houses 
round about us, there is much of that 
good oak furniture which was wrought 
by honest workmen during the cen- 
tury preceding Chippendale and whose 
history is still unwritten. Few of us 
suspect that in these out-of-the-way 
places a great collection may easily be 
made of oak chairs, tables, settles, 
bureaux and dressers, simple and sym- 
metrical and so honest and consistent 
as to be worthy to rank as a “school” 
of such woodcraft. There was no 
great variety, it is true, in the furni- 
ture of our farmhouses. There were 
no carpets, and the curtains were 
mere flounces along the windows. 
Until quite lately plaited rushes were 
strewed upon the floor and oak shut- 
ters kept out night and unduly curious 
persons. Oaken, too, was the furni- 
ture, nor was it upholstered. Chairs, 
tables, chests, dressers, settles (what 
a power of harmony rests in a settle 
and how redolent is it of the tales of 
our forefathers), stools, hanging cup- 
boards and four-posted bedsteads ex- 
haust the list; but everything was 
good and sound and the whole was 
enough. You can still see it all— 
here and to-day. But I think the 
housewife made cushions and that 
she stuffed them with wool of her 
own carding and spinning—arts in 
which our women excelled ; and I am 
sure there were one or two feather- 
beds about, though most people, it is 
true, slept on straw pallets. This 
may seem a bare inventory, but it 
was a great advance on earlier days. 
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For, some considerable time before this, 
when people were taxed on the gross 
value of every article they owned, the 
tax-gatherer in our district, even with 
that keen scent common to his class, 
failed to discover in our blacksmith’s 
house anything more than two stools, 
a trestle table, a basin and ewer, and 
and irons in his living room; in his 
chamber, two beds—not bedsteads— 
and two towels; and in his kitchen 
a pot, a trivet and two saucepans! 
But in the more recent days furni- 
ture was ample of its kind and sound 
withal, and from the point of view 
of health the absence of upholstery 
was preferable to that preponderance 
of it which afflicts us now. 

I do not think that Wessex breeds 
cooks easily. Those of us who are 
not too Keltic are at any rate too 
Saxon to achieve kickshaws. The 
fine art of cooking comes by nature 
and, in western Europe at least, is 
monopolised by the Latin peoples. 
But what we had of food we had in 
plenty, and, although distress spread 
wide, and quickly became acute when 
harvest failed, as a general rule even 
the poorest in our west country had 
enough to eat. Beef, mutton, pork, 
fish (for Wessex lies between two 
seas and we are a seafaring people), 
cabbage and bread formed the staple 
of the prospering poor, while the 
more fortunate added venison, capons, 
chickens and wild fowl to this diet. 
For the last two hundred years, a 
loin of mutton stewed and served in 
a thick broth has been a favourite 
west country dish. I am afraid we 
habitually over-ate (and over-drank) 
ourselves, but we loved plenty and 
our hands were open. When some 
Wessex lord kept high festival, the 
scene was Gargantuan. At a great 
junketing which was held one hun- 
dred and fifty years ago at Ford 
House, not far from here, this was 
the provision for the guests: One 
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hundred and forty partridges, seventy- 
one turkeys, one hundred and twelve 
chickens, two hundred and fifty-eight 
larks, three deer, six oxen, five sheep 
and “two and a half calves.” It is 
quite worth pointing out that this 
feast was as remarkable for the variety 
as for the abundance of the provender. 
For in addition to the foregoing there 
were also cooked and eaten mallards, 
plovers, sea-larks, pea-hens, gulls and 
curlews. And _ shell-fish was much 
accounted of in those days, for our 
neighbouring borough provided for 
the judges, as they passed through 
on circuit, what they then called “a 
treat,” one which surely must have 
been remembered, seeing that it con- 
sisted of thirty lobsters, as many 
crabs, a hundred scallops, three hun- 
dred oysters and—fifty oranges. 

The men of Wessex have long been 
credited with a particular capacity for 
liquor, which with the mead they still 
drink in some of our villages I think 
they inherit from the earliest was- 
sailing times. Of all drinks, of 
course the cheapest and most plenti- 
ful were cider and beer. Then came 
ale, not the mild “dinner beverage ” 
of to-day, but good strong old beer, 
which was drunk out of long wine- 
glasses by the rich for many years 
after. Such glasses are still to be 
met with in our houses and old inns, 
and sometimes, but with increasing 
rareness, the old-fashioned ale. We 
did not traffic much in wine, though 
canary, malaga, claret and sack had 
each their vogue and were not ex- 
pensive. In the days of our grand- 
fathers’ great-grandfathers canary 
was two shillings and claret a shil- 
ling a quart, and at any entertain- 
ment the cost of wine bore a 
proportion to the whole bill very 
different from that it bears now. 
Sherry, by the way, was scarcely 
known with us till the middle 
of the eighteenth century, and just 
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before then, too, punch begins to 
figure in the old bills. 

But cider and small beer were then, 
as now, the great drink of the west 
country. To-day I can go into the 
villages of our beautiful Wessex and 
behind many a cottage and farmhouse 
find the old cider-house of those days 
and, still standing within it, the 
massive oak cider-press and “ vollyer” 
and troughs. Now as then, those 
heaps of streaked and ruddy apples 
which are lying out in the orchard, 
under the grey trunks and limbs of 
the trees, twinkling brightly on the 
tufted grass, are carefully gathered 
up by willing hands and turned into 
hogsheads of sweet cider. The village 
ale-houses hereabout have few spirit- 
licences between them—that trade 
is chiefly with the passer-by who be- 
longs elsewhere. “ A mug o’ zoider” 
is the constant call; “a pot o’ beer” 
ranks next to it—pot, because at one 
time they were literally stone pots 
and, I regret to say, even then “ made 
in Germany.” Elsewhere in England 
beer was the chief, almost the only 
beverage of the country people, and 
later, in the eighteenth century, 
Dorset beer became famous and 
popular, if strong ; for a great pbhilo- 
sopher of that time, who came a 
journey into our west country, some- 
what unwisely (but for our amuse- 
ment) recorded in his diary its 
influence on him: “I found the effect 
of last night’s drinking that foolish 
Dorset, which was pleasant enough, 
but did not at all agree with me, for 
it made me very stupid all day.” 
But during the last two centuries 
and even to-day in our more western 
villages, cider has been and remains 
supreme. So far back as the days of 
the merry Charles cider was needed 
to keep pace with the rebound in 
temperament and so came to the 
front. And when that unhappy son 
of Lucy Walters, the Duke of Mon- 
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mouth, staked his all and lost it at 
Sedgemoor, which is a day’s ride from 
here, the farmers from everywhere 
round sent countless hogsheads to the 
King’s forces as welcome gifts. Up 
to that time the apples had been so 
carelessly grown that the cider was 
called “ mordicant,” and sharp indeed 
it must have been, if we can realise 
that the sharp cider we make to-day 
is sweet beside it. But greater pride 
in the local liquor made our fore- 
fathers excel in its making, and it 
began to be so popular amongst the 
Wessex squires that it came to the 
dignity of being bottled. So great 
indeed grew the demand that in a 
village which lies apparently asleep 
on the side of a hill that drops for 
two long miles down to the vale of 
Blackmore, no fewer than ten thou- 
sand hogsheads have been brewed in 
one year. Nor is cider quite the 
mild drink some people imagine it to 
be. Many a brawny giant of Wessex 
succumbs to its too potent charm, 
though now and again you may 
chance upon a seasoned veteran who, 
as he lifts the blue mug which is here 
sacred to cider, will tell you with a 
sly twinkle in his round grey eyes, 
“Lor, bless ‘ee, zurr, Oi do-ant 
drinky vor drunky; Oi do-a drinky 
vor dry.” 

It is not until well on in “ the tea- 
cup times of hood and hoop” that 
I discover “ corphee” in the West 
Country, when it was on sale at 
Dorchester, though some of the richer 
people probably had it earlier. Of 
course it took time for new fashions 
to travel down from London, for 
Wessex was a wild country and far 
and the road between us worse than 
bad. But “the China drink, called 
by the Chineans Teha, by other nations 
tay alias tee,” came to us before coffee, 
and was drunk in our great houses soon 
after the Restoration. 

At this time our peasants ate their 
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food off “ treene” or wooden trenchers 
or platters, which were generally 
made of beech. In the days of good 
Queen Anne these could be bought 
at Ilminster Fair (and many another) 
for eightpence a dozen and you might 
have your choice of the round shape 
or the square. But undoubtedly then 
pewter had found its way into all our 
farmhouses and the homes of people 
above peasant rank. And most 
admirable it was. You can find to- 
day in west country homes these 
pewter services certainly more than 
a hundred years old and as good as 
ever. Brilliantly polished, such a 
service of plate looks handsome in- 
deed on the old oak dressers that still 
survive with it. As to knives, we 
had them from the earliest times, but 
the death cf Elizabeth and the in- 
troduction of the fork into Wessex 
coincided ; and I do not think our 
peasants used forks before the days 
of Queen Anne, if then. Each person 
helped himself at meals and would 
take hold of the end of the joint and 
cut off what he wanted—hence the 
somewhat later idea of tying paper or 
a cloth round the end of the joint 
for the sake of cleanliness, a custom 
which survives in the paper frill with 
which some ornament the knuckle- 
bones of ham and cold mutton. It 
was in Queen Anne’s days, too, that 
silver forks became the vogue in 
polite circles, but we did not know 
much about this in the west country. 

Ill health is a bad thing at any 
time ; a hundred and fifty years ago 
our friends made it terrible for us. 
Blood-letting, of course, was a very 
simple affair: everybody was bled 
twice a year, in the spring and in 
autumn, and people lived so grossly 
that I am sure it did them good. 
Throughout Wessex the peasants were 
bled on Sunday mornings—at six- 
pence each. The barbers were the 
surgeons and were much more plenti- 
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ful in the country than now. Like 
wise men (and their successors the 
doctors) they adapted their prices to 
their patients. A gentleman who so 
endulged himself as to go to bed to 
be bled was charged half-a-crown, and 
his fine lady half-a-sovereign. Certain 
days were unlucky for blood-letting 
and nothing would induce the barbers 
to operate on these occasions. As to 
serious diseases, they seem to have 
been beyond the medical skill of the 
day. Our villages and towns simply 
drove out the infected from their midst. 
In the accounts of our neighbour, the 
borough, I find that the mayor 
sometimes paid a handsome sum to a 
man with the leprosy or the small- 
pox “to rid him ”—to induce him to 
come on to us! I read, too, of men 
being paid to watch a neighbour whose 
son had the small-pox and prevent him 
from bringing the boy into the town. 
On the other hand the fame of quacks 
spread far, and even our local authori- 
ties were not above believing in them 
and would often pay for a patient to 
go to such an one—a lad went from 
the next parish to a quack in Ireland 
to be cured of lameness. 

Amongst our remedies herbs of 
course played a great part. “ For 
salves,” runs an old note-book which 
had a great vogue, “the country 
parson’s wife seeks not the city, but 
prefers her garden and fields before 
all outlandish gums.” Sage was held 
a very great medicine: it was even 
asked (though in Latin, I admit) 
“Why should anyone die who has 
sage in his garden?” If anyone had 
a disease of the mouth, the eighth 
psalm should be read for three days, 
seven times oneachday. As aremedy 
it was “sovereign.” For insanity or 
fits we prescribed whipping. Little 
wonder that mortality was great— 
which reminds me that a coffin was 
not often seen in the west country 
before the eighteenth century. Our 
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poor were buried simply in their 
shrouds ; that is why those who died 
of the plague were thought to infect 
the ground. There is a large mound 
in our churchyard where those who 
died of the plague were buried in a 
great pit. Even to this day, you 
cannot find a man in the village who 
will dig a new grave in that spot. 

In the days I recall the art of 
writing was not generally practised. 
Professional scribes undertook for the 
public the little they needed in this 
way. We have a strange old legal 
document here with ninety signatures, 
of which seven only are autographs. 
The remainder are marks—a bird, a 
dog, a wheel, an axe or mere hiero- 
glyphics or impenetrable cyphers. 
But every generation was becoming 
more literate than the last. The time 
of horn-books arrived: the universal 
dominion of the tally or notched stick 
(though sometimes used to this day 
in Wessex) began to be invaded by 
arithmetic on paper. Even the hour- 
glass became less needed as parish 
clocks increased in number. So vil- 
lage and grammar schools multiplied 
and were patronised, though their 
curriculum was often a quaint mix- 
ture of mental instruction and manual 
work—to my thinking, no bad mix- 
ture either. Yet one Mrs. Roche, 
wife of the then parson of our next 
parish, lost her suit when it was 
shown that a child, who had been 
summarily removed from her care, 
had been placed with her “to be 
bred up and taught the needle” and 
not to be utilised as a handmaid. 

On the other hand there was great 
laxity, as we should say, in some 
directions. Cock-fighting was a 
recognised school-game; and_ the 
masters used to defray the cost of 
the birds and add the items to their 
account against the parents. Several 
schools in our county and in those 
adjacent kept packs of hounds, and 
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a holiday to enable the boys to see a 
man hanged was granted as a matter 
of course. And here are one or two 
items from a bill delivered by the 
mistress of a girls’ school of the 
period. They are those of a young 
Wessex lady who went to a board- 
ing school in Surrey. She was 
charged nineteen shillings and six- 
pence for “ firing” during the winter 
half: among other things, she had 
to purchase a bolt for her door, soap 
and starch, calico to line her stock- 
ings, a basin, toothpicks and pattens. 
The materials, including the parch- 
ment, for her sampler cost three 
and sixpence. The sampler, of 
course, was the great achievement 
she took home at the end of the 
half year to demonstrate the in- 
estimable benefit of the education 
she was receiving. 

But in days when the patch was 
worn, and in spite of much that went 
to their discomfort, the Wessex ladies 
were not wanting in spirit or beauty. 
Let me close these reminiscences of 
the west country by telling the story 
of a Wessex gentlewoman who was as 
rich as she was beautiful. Being an 
heiress, she had a prescriptive right 
to be whimsical; but she had been 
besieged so hotly by the modish Cupid 
of that day and had refused so many 
offers for her person and her posses- 
sions, that the amorous and spend- 
thrift gallants, finding that to bedizen 
arm and leg with love-knots availed 
them nothing, declared her invulner- 
able. But at last it chanced that 
being present at a great marriage at 
the county town she met a gentleman, 
a briefless member of the Temple, to 
whom fell the fortune of “ filling her 
eye.” 

Wessex beauties, however, hold 
views of their own on courtship. So 
she conveyed by a trusty messen- 
ger a challenge to this stranger to 


fight a duel to the death in what 
was really her own demesne. With- 
out knowing whence the challenge 
came or wherefore—the times were 
feckless—the stranger kept the ap- 
pointment ; but can we conceive his 
astonishment when he discovered his 
opponent to be a masked lady of 
whom, of course, he knew absolutely 
nothing. The lady, with much pretty 
braggadocio and mouthing, we may 
be sure, peremptorily challenged him 
to fight her—or marry her! The 
amazed Templar was dumbfounded, 
as our people say; but at last re- 
gained wit enough to suggest that 
she should first unmask. Not a bit 
of it; the lady would neither un- 
mask nor declare her name; she 
merely stamped her high heels on the 
grass and drew her rapier. But 
there is an advantage in being bred 
to the law, and the barrister, at 
length, seems to have reckoned up 
with some discernment the evidence 
before him. The extent of the park, 
the stately lines of the red brick 
house in the distance, the rich attire, 
the spirit and the high bearing of the 
lady—all seemed to hang together as 
a chain of evidence in a very inti- 
mate way. So the man of law, draw- 
ing a deep breath to sustain him, 
I doubt not, stoutly declared that he 
would rather wed the gentlewoman 
than court her skill ; and in as short a 
time as it could be managed in those 
days (and that was very short indeed) 
he wedded beautiful Mistress Joyce 
and entered into possession of the 
glories of Walton. 

And, at least, this may serve to 
show that our Wessex gentlewomen 
have a fine spirited way of getting 
what they want. But dare I claim 
this as another custom peculiar to 
the west country ? 


A. Monreriore-Brice. 
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SLIPPING BACKWARDS. 


“Tr is quite evident,” said my old 
tutor, Humboldt Jenks, M.A., as we 
sat together in my London rooms, 
“that man was not intended for too 
rapid motion, certainly not for flying 
in the air or swimming in the water, 
at least under the surface. His 
primacy among created things—per- 
haps I should say evolved organisms, 
but theological phraseology still lingers 
at our seat of learning—his lordship, 
I repeat, over the lower animals is 
solely due to his intellectual develop- 
ment; and one condition of that 
development in the past has been a 
certain bodily slowness as compared 
with his mental inferiors. I take it 
that this was foreseen, let us say by 
nature (the term saves us from irrever- 
ence on the one hand and committal to 
definite scientific theory on the other), 
by nature who took care that he 
should not have wings like birds, or 
finny membranes like frogs and fishes, 
or preposterous jumping apparatus 
like the kangaroo, the grasshopper, 
and the flea—I trust you follow my 
argument?” he added pleasantly, as 
he helped himself to more tobacco. 

“Of course, of course,” I replied 
with haste, anxious not to be caught 
napping; “nothing was allowed to 
keep down his cephalic index.” I 
said this confidently, yet with inward 
misgivings, for my old life at St. 
Rhadegund’s had made me familiar 
with his insidious logic. 

* Ah, yes,” he agreed complacently, 
“his progressive cranial growth. That 
is the point. You see he would be 
sure to want a head for foreign 
diplomacy, preferential tariffs, the 
humanities and the higher mathe- 


matics, for art, literature, and tutorial 
functions, so it would never have 
done to make him a mere jumping- 
jack. Therefore he was created (or 
evolved) wing-less and fin-less, posi- 
tively the slowest of the vertebrates, 
and endowed also with an upright 
posture, solely that his head might 
attain the necessary size and shape 
for the operations of higher thought.” 
Here he paused and took another sip 
of wine, viewing my pictures critically 
through the eye-glass he always wears 
in town. 

I felt pretty sure I had followed 
his reasoning thus far, but I spoke 
warily: “It was evidently pre- 
arranged,” I said, “from the earliest 
times, from the age of the olinellus 
trilobite or perhaps even that of the 
globigerina and rotifer, that a head- 
piece should be the end and aim of 
his existence. And the discovery of 
the homo Javanensis or missing link 


” 


My tutor smiled sarcastically—it 
is a difficult thing to do, but long 
practice has made him perfect: “ My 
dear Jolliffe,” he said, “ your acquaint- 
ance with biological history does you 


credit. I hardly dared to hope that 
the passion for scientific research, 
which distinguished, or ought to have 
distinguished your college days, would 
survive the strain of public life. Yes ; 
you have grasped my meaning. The 
chief end of man (figuratively as well 
as literally) is his head: rapid motion 
is inimical to head ; hence rapid 
motion is inimical to the highest 
destiny of man. I trust I have 
stated the proposition correctly ; but 
the truth of the minor premiss is 
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well known. We see it in the lower 
organisms. The chimney - swallow, 
though a swift and graceful flier, does 
not exhibit the wisdom of the seden- 
tary owl (compare their facial expres- 
sions in any museum); while the 
greyhound, despite the speed and 
elegance of his motions, does not 
show the intelligence of the slow- 
going elephant or of the laborious 
beaver. In the academic world 
(human of course) we note the same 
phenomenon. Our fastest oars do not 
furnish us with wranglers, nor our 
sprinters, long-distance runners, and 
high jumpers, with senior classics— 
except in sporadic and isolated cases ; 
while the threshold of the Little-Go 
is strewn with the corpses of motorists 
and—— ” 

I sprang to my feet almost feverish 
with excitement: “I see your drift,” 
I cried—* the new Motor-Car Bill! 
You anticipate widespread mental 
deterioration as the result of high 
speeds! You foresee a decline in the 
national stamina—in statesmanship, 
sharp-shooting, colonial policy, educa- 
tional and tutorial grasp—if the 
twelve-mile limit is exceeded. You 
attribute the Prime Minister’s obli- 
quities [personally I had observed no 
change in his well-known qualities] 
to his motoring pursuits. You even 
see danger to the Head of the State in 
his possession of an automobile—— ” 

My tutor smiled again, this time 
more genially. “My dear Jolliffe,” 
he said in his most dulcet tones, 
“your perspicactty and your taste in 
wine have manifestly improved since 
you were in statw pupillari, though I 
think we laid the foundation of both. 
Yes; though you have not perhaps 
expressed it with scientific accuracy, 
my meaning is what you say. It is 
that the nearer man in his locomotive 
habits approaches to the various 
species from which in that particular 
he was differeutiated (or which were 
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differentiated from him)—the pigeon, 
the porpoise, the antelope, hare, and 
ostrich (to name the nimbler indi- 
vidual specimens),—the nearer will 
he approach them in his mental and 
moral features. I foreshadowed this 
truth in my Human’ REVERSIONS 
(third edition out this week), and 
have confirmed it in my SLIPPING 
Backwarps, now in the press. Of 
course I don’t mean that the vogue 
of the petrol-balloon, the motor-car, 
and the submarine boat, will at once 
turn us intellectually into birds, 
beasts, and fishes. On the contrary, 
the line of retreat would probably be 
along the original path of human 
culture. Broadly speaking, I should 
say that, with persons of average 
mind who immoderately addict them- 
selves to the machines in question, 
the retrograde course would be marked 
by a gradual return to primitive 
manners, morals, and modes of speech. 
They would be likely to show con- 
tempt for all rightful authority, 
governmental and academic, an imper- 
fect perception of lucidity and truth, 
and a tendency to gross and dialec- 
tical expressions. Shortness of mem- 
ory with respect to debts, paucity of 
ideas, and extinction of the higher men- 
tal processes, might accompany these 
symptoms, but I own that this is the 
less hopeful view. It is possible that 
at first nothing worse than a general 
levity of behaviour, a cheerful irre- 
sponsibility suggestive of the animals 
whose habits have been adopted, 
might be seen. Thus, a bishop who 
practised flying might develope a 
light and un-episcopal tone, with a 
habit of chirping and hopping about 
on his palace lawn; a privy coun- 
cillor who regularly exceeded fifty 
miles an hour on the high-road might 
contract the bounding gait and shy 
evasiveness of the antelope; while a 
philosophical member of the opposi- 
tion who frequented submarine boats 
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might in time display the mental 
obtuseness and spouting propensities 
of the whale. At least a somewhat 
wide study of the subject (mainly 
from undergraduate examples) leads 
me to this conclusion. What effect 
it may have on the national balance 
I cannot say, and the necessary cor- 
rective measures I leave to editors 
and publicists like you. My duty 
ends with pointing out the germs of 
tendency.” 

Mr. Jenks (whose appearance when 
shorn of his academic robes strikingly 
suggests Mr. Chamberlain) here rose 
to depart. “ Yes,” he repeated; “I 
leave the problem of remedy to men 
who are in the thick of the fight. 
The functions of a university are to 
ascertain causes, to analyse, and to 
define—her voice should not be heard 
in the streets, except vicariously. But 
you'll bear in mind what I’ve said 
(better consult my books as well— 
only ten-and-six each), and keep your 
eye on the course of things. You 
will, won’t you ?” 

Wouldn’t I, indeed! I had ob- 
served the same tendencies myself in 
fast persons, only I had failed to 
connect cause with effect, or vice 
versa. Now it was all clear. The in- 
fluences which had lately marred my 
editorship of the Imperiat SeaRcH- 
LIGHT were plainly of dynamic origin. 
My junior’s flagrant lapses into Cicer- 
onian rhetoric I now traced to his 
purchase of a 2 h.p. motor-bicycle ; 
the flippant tone of my parliamentary 
reporter sprang from his interest in 
aerial propulsion ; and the bad gram- 
mar and cockneyisms of my dramatic 
critic were plainly due to his absorp- 
tion in high-speed submarines. These, 
however, were relatively private griev- 
ances; my mind in a flash took in 
the whole arena of public and social 
life, as affected by the new craze of 
motion. Entire groups of puzzling 
phenomena were resolved in a moment. 
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The connection between horse-racing 
and political bohemianism was readily 
explained by the reversion theory. 
So, too, was the popular passion for 
barbaric street shows, international 
convivialities, flamboyant naval and 
military displays, florid waistcoats, 
and other tokens of national taste. 
In particular, the amazing distortion 
of woman’s form, as seen in the 
fashion-plates of pictorial journals (I 
refer to the presentation of her once 
symmetrical shape in the guise of a 
pigeon-breasted torso, or a mermaid 
with the chest of a spring pullet 
and the tail of a rattlesnake), was 
evidently the result of her former 
pedalling practices and their recent de- 
velopment into automobilism. Rapid 
flight through the air on pneumatic 
tyres had naturally prompted a desire 
for a bird-like figure, and the modistes 
with their usual subtlety had realised 
the unspoken wish. But it is need- 
less to multiply instances ; only, their 
causes being now laid bare, the task 
of remedy would be the easier, and 
the SEARCHLIGHT would as ever lead 
the van of reform ! 

I talked the matter over with my 
wife next day. My dear Maud’s 
experiment (after her Newnham life) 
of teaching butter-making and other 
domestic pastimes to the titled and 
leisured classes, came to an end with 
our marriage, and her interests are 
now wholly my own. “I don’t see 
what you can do about it, Peveril 
dear,” she said, slightly knitting her 
brows. 

“Do!” I exclaimed with energy. 
“We can do everything! We can 
watch tendency, point out conse- 
quences, prove the mental and moral 
danger latent in velocity, alarm the 
public, promote legislation. It shall 
be the object of my life (and the 
SEARCHLIGHT’s) to limit the speed of 
balloons to fifteen miles an hour, 
motor-cars to ten, and submarine 
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boats to five; also to secure condign 
punishment for the law-breakers irre- 
spective of wealth or rank. My dear, 
you do not know the power of the 
ress.” 

The history of my influential journal 
and its staff for some time after this 
might be described as exciting and 
chequered. Arrayed against us were 
the stupidity of the man-in-the-street, 
the dull belief of the British public 
that everything is well in the best of 
all possible empires, and the general 
failure to see principles of causation 
in actual happenings. My proprietors 
were cast in heavy damages for our 
criticisms on the fashion-plates of 
prominent costumiers, for our derisive 
remarks on the production of motor- 
car manufacturers (which we likened 
in appearance to automatic hearses), 
and for our boldness in attributing 
the banal utterances of our legislators 
to covert vehicular exercise. But, 
despite grievous financial losses, we 
stood to our guns. We pointed out 
that no commanding intellect had 


appeared in Britain since railway 
trains had attained a speed of sixty 


mites an hour; that Shakespeare 
never travelled in his life faster 
than the famous butterwoman’s rank 
to market ; that Bacon drew his 
mightiest inductions in the slowest 
of official coaches; and that Marl- 
borough and Wellington, Nelson and 
Collingwood, won their victories re- 
spectively on ambling nags and on 
the decks of heavy, bluff-nosed sail- 
ing craft. We showed the disastrous 
effect of thirty-knot destroyers on the 
seamanship of their commanders ; but 
all without avail. It was not until 
the truth of our warnings had been 
driven home by repeated instances of 
retrogression on the part of motorists 
that public interest was aroused and 
our credit saved. 

It is impossible to describe more 
than a few of the remarkable cases 
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by which the horn of Humboldt Jenks 
was exalted, the fame of the SzaRcH- 
LIGHT and its editor established, and 
the country saved from approaching 
cretinism. We sedulously aided the 
police magistrates and the judges of 
the higher courts in their efforts to 
convict the more unscrupulous offen- 
ders ; one of our staff (usually myself) 
watching the proceedings in the 
imperial interests, while Mr. Jenks 
did the same on behalf of science. 
Not seldom this meant considerable 
danger to our persons, chiefly from 
the assaults of myrmidons hired by 
manufacturers of motor-cars and their 
appurtenances—tyres, cranks, car- 
burettors, and the like. We cheer- 
fully braved these perils, however, 
though soon presenting the bruised 
and battered appearance of auctioneers 
surrounded by contemporary Pro- 
testant martyrs. 

The first indubitable instance of 
reversion that attracted public notice 
was that of an elderly gentleman of 
fortune who was arrested for careering 
over the country in a motor-car of 
high power, to the moral and material 
hurt of His Majesty’s subjects. In 
the course of his reckless flight he 
had killed two pigs and a calf, over- 
turned an old market woman, and 
frightened three babies into fits. 
When stopped by the police he had 
given a false name and address, and 
offered a large money bribe to be let 
off. In the dock his appearance pre- 
sented a curious contrast, his dress 
being that of a person of cultivated 
tastes, while his countenance wore a 
leering and loutish expression. 

“ You seem to be a man of wealth 
and respectability,” said the magis- 
trate. “How do you account for 
your conduct?” 

“Yer Hhonner, it wuz this w’y,” 
answered the grey-haired Jehu with 
asly wink. “Oi zays to the choffer 
‘Vour moiles a hower,’ zays Oi, an 
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’e mistook it vor vourty. Zo hoff we 
goes, an’ every bloomin’ ’oss, pig, an’ 
cow, an’ every ol’ woman an’ biby 
kerridge, along the ro’d, comes an’ 
gets in under our w’eels—” 

Here the gentleman's friends, in- 
cluding his brother-in-law ( a baronet) 
and his medical attendant, interposed, 
offering bail and sureties for his 
future good behaviour. They ex- 
plained, though with evident embar- 
rassment, that he was a country justice 
of the peace, of good family and educa- 
cation, of the usual mental capacity 
of his class, and of a genial and 
benevolent disposition. Unfortu- 
nately, having much spare time on 
his hands, he had taken to motoring, 
and, from a natural fondness for 
rapid movement (fostered by his old 
fox-hunting life), had developed the 
scorching habit, which had tempor- 
arily unsettled his reason. His medi- 
cal adviser would say that complete 
rest and confinement to the soporific 
influences of his park would restore 
him to his normal state: meanwhile 
all the direct and incidental damages 
of his outing would be paid. 

This was the official case: but 
Humboldt Jenks, who had followed it 
with keen interest, explained its scien- 
tific bearings. “Obvious atavism!” 
he said. “I have carefully, though 
at the same time privately, traced the 
history of the victim (if I may so say), 
and find that his somewhat remote 
ancestors were pig breeders of ques- 
tionable probity in the west of Eng- 
land, a fact which does not seem 
known to his family and friends. It 
accounts, however, for the phenomena 
we have observed, — his dialectical 
lapse, his bucolic manners, and his 
palpable moral obliquity. With this 
return along the path of human cul- 
ture, I perceive a tendency to direct 
bestial reversion, I should say to the 
devastating habits of the wild hog.” 

The next example of public note 
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was that of a south African millionaire 
of the name of Rosenbaum, who was 
convicted of charging at full speed, 
with the clatter of an express and the 
tooting of a ten-bull fog-horn, into a 
Church Sunday-school while in pro- 
cession with parsons, band, and ban- 
ners. He had knocked the senior 
curate into the lady superintendent's 
arms, wiped up the road with the 
vicar’s cassock, piled the buds of 
promise in a heap on the infant 
optimists, and burst the big drum, 
only coming to a stand when the 
parish trombone got mixed up with 
the motor gearing. The onslaught 
of his machine with its be-goggled 
inmates had struck terror to the 
marching ranks: “It looked like a 
coffin on weels, with Bilzebub and 
al] the himps of ’Ell a-sittin’ on top,” 
said the eldest scholar, a girl of excit- 
able imagination, in her evidence. 
The great difficulty was to assign 
adequate motives for the assault. 
Mr. Rosenbaum, who was also a 
member of Parliament, was certified 
to be a gentleman of broad views and 
tolerant of all religions, his liberal if 
somewhat perfunctory charity flowing 
to all causes without respect of creed 
or race. Unluckily, although sump- 
tuously attired, he was incapable 
while in the dock of expressing him- 
self in anything but an obsolete form 
of Yiddish, for which no interpreter 
could be found. Here again high 
speeds were proved to be the cause of 
his downfall; but upon ample guar- 
antees and payment for damages 
being offered by his friends and co- 
religionists a fine only was imposed. 
To this case also Mr. Jenks de- 
voted himself with all the ardour of 
science. ‘‘ Here,” he said, “we see 
the same atavistic law at work. The 
remarkable animosity to the Christian 
Church on Mr. Rosenbaum’s part, 
which puzzled himself and his friends 
as much as the court, was merely 
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the cropping up of old racial and 
religious hatreds,—a survival of the 
days of Ivanhoe, Isaac of York, and 
Hugh of Lincoln. It is the same 
slipping down the ladder of human 
ascent, while the animal ferocity of 
his charge suggests the proclivities of 
a rhinoceros.” 

If the public viewed these and 
similar cases with as much amusement 
as sorrow, their sympathies were deeply 
aroused by the appearance in the 
dock of a young gentleman of refined 
though somewhat disordered looks, 
charged with scandalous behaviour at 
one of the university towns. It was 
proved that on a peaceful Sunday 
evening in the long vacation, when 
most of its inhabitants were gathered 
in the ancient churches for which the 
town is famed, and the few honour- 
men in residence were devoutly as- 
sembled in their college chapels, he 
had come bumping along the narrow 
main street at sixty miles an hour, 
bellowing like a bull, and trailing the 
atmosphere of an incensed polecat. 
Being opposed by authority, he had 
successively (and successfully) rammed 
the chief constable, the vice-chancellor, 
the senior proctor, and several fellows ; 
and on the inevitable question ‘‘ Your 
name and college, sir?” being put had 
returned a jeering and humorous reply. 
It was only from some muttered 
references to “ Mods” and “ Respon- 
sions ” that his identity was inferred ; 
but the academic jurisdiction not ex- 
tending to members of the sister 
institution, he was turned over to 
the civil powers for trial. In court, 
where he was attended by his mother 
and sisters, and other relatives of 
aristocratic appearance, he would only 
answer the judge's questions with 
hilarious shouts of “Tally-ho;” 
“Yoiks!” and the “damme’s” and 
other genteel profanity of an earlier 
generation, to the inexpressible grief 
of his friends. The evidence showed 
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him to be a promising Oxford scholar, 
and the scion of an ancient Border 
family, a youth of gentle and retiring 
disposition with a fondness for the 
works of Walter Pater. In his case 
as well alienation was due to exces- 
sive speeds, while his vindictive 
feelings towards the rival university 
seemed connected with money losses 
on the annual boat race. The judge, 
although himself a graduate of the 
insulted place of learning, generously 
restored him to his guardians upon 
the usual assurances being given. It 
was this patrician case, this awful 
retrogression in tone, taste, and man- 
ners, that chiefly awakened the upper 
classes to the danger of thwarting 
the plan of providence in the matter 
of personal velocity. 

No good would be served by 
further examples. Perhaps the words 
of the commercial traveller (in mineral 
waters), convicted of wantonly maim- 
ing a milch cow and a gentleman 
farmer in his Sunday outing, best 
express the common causes of fall: 
“Sabbath breakin’ and scorchin’ done 
it,” he said pathetically, as he was 
removed to the cells. By far the 
most celebrated as well as deplorable 
public instance was that of the 
secretary of State for the Agricultural 
Interest, who, after several mornings 
devoted to motor exercise at illicit 
rates, addressed the House on the 
subject of imperial reciprocity, in a 
condition suggestive of the three- 
bottle days of Fox and Pitt. But 
over that scene and the explanations 
which followed a veil is best drawn. 
I have already said that the cause of 
law and order triumphed in the end, 
largely through the efforts of the 
SEARCHLIGHT and its editorial staff, 
though aided of course by the scien- 
tific acumen of Humboldt Jenks. 
Some of his generalisations may be 
profitably quoted in conclusion :— 

“The effects of super-rapid motion,” 
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he wrote in the ScaLpet, “are now 
proved to be distinctly lowering to 
moral and mental standards, the 
descent being usually to planes of 
less advanced civilisation, though 
often to those of savage peoples. 
(See Sitrpprnc Backwarps, Chapter 
VIII.) It appears as if the victim 
of motor-acceleratis, if I may so call 
it, unconsciously loses whatever gentle- 
manly instincts and uprightness of 
conduct he once possessed. Thus, a 
member of your club who, in his 
normal state, would as soon think of 
cutting you as of cutting his own 
throat, will unhesitatingly run you 
down in the street on his automobile, 
and swear afterwards that he was 
somebody else! Numberless cases 
of the kind might be adduced. The 
reappearance of brutish qualities, 
chiefly those of the more combative 
animals, the bull-dog, bear, bison, he- 
goat, etc, (the butting animals especi- 
ally), has also been a marked feature 
of the late velocity craze. A return 
to barbaric tastes in dress, both in 
men and women, was also noticeable. 
Another barbaric if not savage trait 
was and continues to be a fondness 
for loud and discordant noises, such 
as the clanging of gongs, bells, and 
the like, with the screeching, snort- 
ing, and bellowing of powerful wind 
instruments; these appliances being 
universally attached to motor convey- 
ances and apparently yielding their 
inmates the same pleasure that the 
tom-tom affords the native African. 
Closely, and indeed curiously, asso- 
ciated with this latter phenomenon 
has been a manifestation which I 
may describe as the right-of-way 
mania. This is a surprising and 
wholly modern development of the 
idea of personal prerogative with 
respect to the use of the public high- 
roads, and may be defined as a belief 
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that the possession and sounding of 
the apparatus just mentioned confers 
an absolute right to all the streets, 
avenues, lanes, and crossings of the 
kingdom, urban or otherwise. So 
strong, indeed, had the conviction 
become that it was offered in the 
courts as a sufficient excuse for 
every kind of bodily injury inflicted, 
and even for homicide. On this 
interesting psychological (or physio 
logical) point I may be permitted 
to quote the words of a dis- 
tinguished occupant of the Judicial 
Bench, who enjoyed unusual oppor- 
tunities for observation in the late 
cases, ‘ The remarkable fixity of this 
idea,’ says his lordship, referring to the 
belief I have just mentioned, ‘struck 
my judicial brothers not less than 
myself. The criminal who had marked 
down his prey, commonly an aged or 
infirm person or an infant, invariably 
urged in defence of his act the ample 
warning he had given beforehand of 
his intention; and I regret to say 
that learned counsel not infrequently 
made use of the same plea. To 
disabuse the public mind of this 
fundamental error has been the object 
of all the sentences I have passed ; 
and if my occasional and always 
reluctant infliction of the death 
penalty may have seemed harsh and 
uncalled-for, the present immunity 
of street pedestrians is an abundant 
justification of my course.’” 

To have restored security to Britain 
and Britain to security (using an 
ancient formula slightly varied) was 
no mean honour, especially in associa- 
tion with such distinguished aids. 
And it was one, I felt, that made 
complete amends for all the contusions, 
bodily and mental, which I had 
suffered in its achievement. 


PEVERIL J OLLIFFE. 
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EIGHTEEN years ago (in MAacmIL- 
LaN’s MaGazine for September, 1885), 
I endeavoured to draw the attention 
of the British public to the necessity 
of some radical alteration in the drink 
traffic, and from a then recent ex- 
amination of a certain number of 
public-houses, undertaken in the char- 
acter of an ordinary customer, I 
suggested that the state of the 
public-houses themselves was largely 
answerable for the frequent habit of 
drunkenness among the poorer classes. 
“The first fault of public-houses,” I 
then wrote, “is that they are con- 
ducted for profit,” and in the same 
paragraph I proposed the “ establish- 
ment of places where proper accom- 
modation might be provided for the 
working classes without any profit 
being made”; while I suggested that 
the profits which would probably 
accrue from such a system “should 
be devoted, first, to increasing the 
comfort of the place, and secondly to 
help to found similar establishments. 
Thus in time there might be attached 
to each public-house a room for non- 
smokers, a library, a reading-room, a 
public assembly room, ete., etc.” 

My scheme of reform met with a 
good deal of ridicule and contemp- 
tuous criticism at the time it was put 
forward. In the papers in which my 
plan was noticed, I was regarded for 
the most part as an enthusiast and a 
visionary. Thus the Liverpoot Cov- 
RIER in a leader on my article stated 
that my “intentions were of the best, 
but the practical objections to them 
are obvious”; and concluded as fol- 
lows: “ Mr. Macnaghten, in fact, is 
a voice crying in the wilderness, unlees 
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indeed the publicans take the hint, 
and set to work to make their estab- 
lishments more attractive. Let us 
see that they do not sell bad liquor, 
and that they do not connive at exces- 
sive drinking. ‘that we can do; but 
all the rest rsust be left to the in- 
fluence of public opinion and private 
enterprise. The public cannot be its 
own public-house provider.” 

Since 1885, when the LIvERPOOL 
Courier and other papers thus criti- 
cised my suggestions as impossible, 
there has been a complete revolution 
of public opinion on this question. 
So far from it now being held impos- 
sible for the public to be its own 
public-house provider, the principle of 
municipal control as illustrated by the 
Gothenburg system, has become recog- 
nised all over the world as the one 
practical plan of minimising the evils 
of the drink traffic so far successful ; 
while the ingenious contrivance by 
which the retailer becomes interested 
in restricting so far as possible the 
sale of alcohol in favour of non-in- 
toxicating beverages has been generally 
adopted by the public-house trusts. 
Thus it has come to pass that ideas 
which eighteen years ago were looked 
upon as crude and fantastic have at 
length become recognised as the real 
and necessary solution of the temper- 
ance problem ; and there seems every 
reason to believe that this movement 
will attain even greater success, because 
it contains within itself the two neces- 
sary requisites for scientific reform of 
the liquor traffic, namely (1) the elim- 
ination of private profit, and (2) the 
sale of nothing but properly matured 
and rectified alcohols. The import- 
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ance of these two principles in con- 
junction is hardly, I think, sufficiently 
recognised by the general public, and 
it is only recently that even the 
former has received adequate recogni- 
tion in England. For our knowledge 
of the latter we are largely indebted 
to the work of continental scientists 
and investigators, whose researches 
deserve to be more popularly known 
in England than has hitherto been 
the case. Thus so far back as 1878, 
the international congress held in 
Paris in that year for the study of 
questions relative to alcoholism (as the 
distinct disease brought on by the use 
of unrectified alcohol is termed) ex- 
pressed the desire that the “ various 
governments should be invited, not 
only to prevent and repress the abuse 
of alcoholic liquors, but also to direct 
their efforts to the end that the 
brandies destined for general con- 
sumption should be, as far as possible, 
purified or rectified.” Similar resolu- 
tions were passed by the succeeding 
congresses of Brussels and Geneva, 
and the hygienic congress held at 
Vienna in 1887 unanimously adopted 
the two following propositions: (1) 
The control of brandies by the State 
before their circulation in commerce ; 
(2) the withdrawal of duties on 
wholesome beverages, such as wine 
and beer, so as to concentrate all 
fiscal charges on what are rightly 
termed alcoholic liquors. 

Again, at the international congress 
of Hygiene and Demography, held at 
Buda-Pest, in September, 1894, a 
similar resolution was adopted and 
confirmed by the general assemblies. 
The Lancet after quoting the resolu- 
tion in full remarked, “ Professor 
Aglave, Doctor in Law of the Paris 
University, is in a great measure 
responsible for the above resolution. 
For many years he has travelled from 
country to country, interviewing mem- 
bers of various Governments, and 
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collecting a large amount of evidence 
for the purpose of proving that the 
best way of combating alcoholism is 
to insure the sale of absolutely pure 
—that is to say sufticiently rectified— 
alcohol, and that this result can only 
be obtained by making the manufac- 
ture and sale of alcohol a State 
monopoly.” 

These and similar examples show 
that the extreme scientific importance 
of ensuring a supply of nothing but 
properly rectified spirit has long been 
recognised by the highest continental 
authorities. It is only of recent 
years that this principle has received 
any adequate recognition in the 
British Isles, and even now the fact 
that the intoxication produced by 
improperly rectified alcohol is a 
totally different thing from the 
drunkenness brought about by the 
abuse of well-matured ethylic alcohol 
is but dimly perceived by the large 
proportion of temperance reformers, 
most of whom are inclined to adopt 
the extremely unscientific attitude 
of classifying all alcohols in the same 
category. At the same time it must 
be admitted that the leaders of the 
trust movement have proved the 
statesmanlike character of their pro- 
posals not least in this, that for the 
first time in England a serious 
attempt is being made at temperance 
reform, not only by removing the 
incentive to pushing the sale of drink 
by the retailer through the substitu- 
tion of the admirable contrivance 
borrowed from the Gothenburg 
system, but also by ensuring that 
in the houses controlled by the 
various trusts only the best alcohol 
is supplied. 

The other and equally important 
factor in scientific temperance reform, 
namely, the elimination of private 
profit, though even more prominently 
championed by the pioneers of the 
trust movement, seems to have met 
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with some misapprehension, not so 
much from the people at large as 
from the more bigoted representatives 
of the teetotal platform. Most of 
this misapprehension seems to centre 
on the word profit. I have heard 
objectors of the prohibitionist plat- 
form ask “ how it is possible for you 
to say that you are endeavouring to 
bring about the elimination of private 
profit from the retail liquor traffic, 
when as a matter of fact you are 
content to draw a profit of five per 
cent. from that very traffic by means 
of trust houses?” This question 
shows such a misconception of the 
whole position, and it is so important 
that the party from whose mouth it 
comes should be if possible persuaded 
to abandon the attitude of uncom- 
promising hostility which it has 
hitherto shown to the trust scheme, 
that it seems worth while incidentally 
to point out the fallacy which under- 
lies their statement of our position. 
When we say (and the writer can 
claim to have upheld this opinion 
for eighteen years) that public-houses 
should not be conducted for profit, 
we certainly do not mean that they 
should be,conducted at a loss. Yet 
this is what would happen suppos- 
ing the funds required to purchase 
or lease trust houses were to be 
raised by voluntary subscription with- 
out any return on the capital so 
collected. The actual position can 
perhaps be best illustrated by an 
individual case. If Smith be the 
owner of £100, it is clear that with- 
out the least trouble on his part he 
can get a certain safe return on his 
money by placing it at deposit in a 
bank. The interest which he will 
derive will not be high (let us say 
about three per cent.) but it will be 
both safe and sure. but suppose 
that Smith being philanthropically 
inclined and desirous to give practical 
aid to a movement which he believes 
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will solve the long vexed temperance 
problem, should be willing to take his 
money out of the bank and let it be 
utilised by a  public-house trust. 
What is his exact position? He 
wishes neither to profit nor to lose by 
the transaction. 3ut it is evident 
that he will lose by the transaction if 
the return which he receives is less 
than what he was receiving when his 
£100 was at fixed deposit, and there 
is nothing whatever in the nature 
of things to prevent this actually 
occurring even now in the case of 
individual trust houses or companies. 
It is perfectly possible even now that 
a trust may be started in some part 
of the country which will not pay 
even one per cent., and when the 
movement first began, this possibility 
was of course far greater. But sup- 
posing Smith should only get one per 
cent. on his £100, it is clear that he 
is actually losing two per cent., and 
this contingency, though not so likely 
now as in the initial stages, may 
always occur in individual instances. 
Therefore it follows that there must 
be some margin of possible profit 
to allow for the margin of possible 
loss: and that margin of possible 
profit is nothing more or less than 
an insurance against the margin 
of possible loss, And when it is con- 
sidered that the extreme limit of 
possible profit is five per cent. (or 
only two per cent. above the abso- 
lutely safe return which the investor 
could have obtained), and that, while 
the dividend declared cannot exceed 
five per cent., the directors may on 
the one hand make it below that 
figure of their own accord, while on 
the other hand the mere circum- 
stances of trading may reduce it in 
any year or years to nil, the insur- 
ance margin certainly does not seem 
an unreasonably high one. 

It must be remembered that in 
beginning their undertaking the 
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founders of the trust movement had 
to face two opposing difficulties. One 
was the uncertainty (especially in 
view of the huge artificial prices which 
have to be paid for existing licenses) 
that any profit at all could be made 
from an attempt to supply the public 
with as little alcohol as the unstimu- 
lated demand should require. It was 
perfectly possible that from a mone- 
tary point of view such an experiment 
would be a total failure, and those 
who advanced money for this purpose 
at the outset were necessarily actuated 
by the strongest philanthropic motives, 
as there was every likelihood of that 
money being absolutely lost. The 
other was the certainty that if any 
thing like an excessive rate of interest 
—commensurate in any way to the 
risk of the original undertaking—were 
rendered possible, a bitter outcry 
would be raised by the whole of the 
teetotal party. As an illustration of 
the riskiness of the experiment from 
a financial point of view in any place 
where licenses have attained an arti- 
ficial value and are (owing to the 
tied house system) hard to procure, 
I may mention that in Hobart not 
one single business man has applied 
for shares in answer to the circular 
issued by the Hobart Public House 
Trust Association. 

At the same time it must be con- 
ceded that, so far at least as Great 
Britain is concerned, the risk which 
was so great and obvious in the 
initial stages has been largely reduced 
by the successful manner in which 
the experiment has been carried on 
for more than two years. In other 
words, the insurable margin has cer- 
tainly become less, and in the case of 
new trusts it might perhaps be desir- 
able to reduce the maximum rate of 
interest to, say, four per cent., so long 
at least as shares are easily transfer- 
able. Otherwise there might be a 
danger (though I do not regard it as 


a serious one) of shares rising largely 
above their nominal original value. 

There is, however, another method 
by which the difficulty might be solved, 
which personally I cannot help think. 
ing would be preferable. I would 
suggest that at least in the case of 
new trusts all shares should be re- 
deemable in rotation by the trustees at 
par: and that half the net profits 
above the five per cent. maximum 
should be yearly set aside for this 
purpose. Such a development of the 
trust principle would have several 
advantages. In the first place it 
would automatically prevent the 
shares from rising above their nominal 
face value. In the second place in 
the course of a few years’ time any 
trust adopting the principle would 
become absolutely self-supporting, as 
all private shareholders would have 
been gradually bought out at par. 
Thirdly, the objections of conscienti- 
ous teetotallers—such as Lady Henry 
Somerset—to the spread of the trust 
system would I imagine be largely 
removed. If each trust were self- 
supporting, and no private individual 
had any interest in its success (a state 
of things which would immediately 
occur on the last share being redeemed) 
I imagine that much of the antagonism 
which is being displayed on con- 
scientious grounds against our move- 
ment would then disappear. Lastly, 
by such a development “ elimination 
of private profit” would be absolutely 
and completely attained. 

That all reasonable concessions 
should be made to secure the adher- 
ence of the extreme total abstinence 
partisans is clear if we are to make 
that progress in the future which the 
recent success of the trust movement 
shows is not unattainable. For this 
reason if for no other I submit that 
a proposal by which the whole of the 
shares in trust companies could 
eventually be merged into a public 
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trust is at least deserving of serious 
consideration. There seems no reason 
to doubt that, if once the opposition 
of that party were removed, and still 
more if it could be induced to take 
an active part in furthering the trust 
idea, the movement would advance 
by leaps and bounds. Such co-opera- 
tion would indeed mean nothing short 
of the total extinction of the present 
system of private profit, and all 
legitimate means should therefore be 
used to the uttermost to bring about 
so desirable a consummation. We 
may personally and privately believe 
that the antagonism of that party is 
illogical and absurd, but none the less 
it is the most important factor in the 
situation ; and if any means can be 
devised for placating its objections, or 
still more for rendering it an ally 
instead of an enemy, they should 
surely not be neglected. 

On the other hand, we may reason- 
ably expect a similar attitude of con- 
ciliation from the teetotal platform ; 
for, as Mr. Joseph Rowntree, the 
joint author of THe TEMPERANCE 
PRoBLEM AND Sociat Rerory, wisely 
remarks : 


The Company system, in one or other 
of its forms, has come to 
stay. The hindrance at present to its 
wide extension arises from the difficulty 
of obtaining new licenses. Were the 
ground once cleared by the adoption of 
a time-notice such as is proposed by Lord 
Peel, the Company system would pro- 
bably receive immediate and enormous 
expansion. And if the system were once 
established on a wide scale, without 
adequate safeguards, legislation with re- 
gard to it would become extremely difli- 
cult. . . . It cannot, therefore, be 
too strongly urged upon temperance 
workers, and not least upon those who 
are hostile to the Company system, that 
the question is no longer whether there 
shall be companies or whether there 
shall not, but it is simply whether there 
shall be companies under wise and 
adequate control, or whether they shall 
exist without such control ? 


It is suggested therefore that in- 
stead of offering a general and un- 
compromising hostility to the policy 
of trust houses, the extreme temper- 
ance party should rather devote its 
energies to endeavouring to bring 
about the ultimate extinction of pri- 
vate shares, by offering to co-operate 
on that condition, and by refusing 
to co-operate on any other terms. 
Such an attitude would be a reason- 
able one, and one with which pro- 
bably the large body of the nation 
would agree. Moreover the solution 
is such as the promoters of trust 
companies would hardly be inclined 
to repudiate, for it could scarcely 
prove objectionable to any share- 
holders excepting those whose real 
object in supporting the movement 
consists in nothing more than in 
finding a safe and good investment 
for their spare capital, and in the 
true interests of temperance the 
sooner this class of shareholders is 
elimated the better will it be for the 
progress of the movement. As an 
example of the way in which such a 
scheme could work I will imagine a 
trust company with a capital of twenty 
thousand pounds in twenty thousand 
one pound shares, making fifteen per 
cent. net profit annually, which is not 
I imagine an impossible profit. After 
deducting five per cent. for the share- 
holders, there would remain two thou- 
sand pounds. Half of this would be 
allocated by the trustees to objects of 
public utility, while the remaining one 
thousand pounds would be employed in 
redeeming one thousand shares at par. 
The result in such a case would be 
that in twenty years time the trust 
would have entirely freed itself from 
all private obligations, and would re- 
main in perpetuity a public trust, from 
whose conduct no private individual 
would henceforth derive one penny- 
worth of advantage. 

Next to the establishment of trust 
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companies by far the most hopeful 
feature of the temperance outlook is 
the publication and wide circulation 
of Messrs. Rowntree and Sherwell’s 
monumental work, which must be 
regarded as the first serious attempt 
to take a comprehensive and scien- 
tific view of the whole question of 
licensing reform, and to treat the 
subject in a thorough and impartial 
manner. The various schemes of 
temperance reformers such as _ local 
option, prohibition, high licensing and 
the like have been submitted to such 
a lucid and unprejudiced investiga- 
tion, and their relation to the whole 
sum of possible reform has been so 
clearly and ably demonstrated, that 
a totally new and in some cases a 
wholly unexpected light may be said 
to have been cast on a problem which 
before was exceedingly obscure. This 
obscurity was largely owing to the 
fact that every temperance reformer 
was inclined to regard his own par- 
ticular nostrum as the one possible 
solution of the question, and it is an 
enormous gain to have the whole case 
stated not from the individual stand- 
point of isolated reformers, but from 
the general standpoint derived by a 
complete and exhaustive comparison 
of all the schemes hitherto advocated 
or tried in different parts of the 
world. There are, however, two 
points which it is submitted that the 
authors of Tuk TEMPERANCE PROBLEM 
AND SoctaL Rerorm have not suffi- 
ciently considered, and it is to be 
hoped that at least so far as the 
first is concerned, they may remedy 
what I cannot help considering a 
deficiency in a work which is other- 
wise scientifically complete. I allude 
to the fact that practically no men- 
tion is made of the principle already 
referred to in this paper as having 
long been recognised by the highest 
continental authorities, namely: that 


one of the first necessities of tem- 
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perance reform is to ensure the supply 
of properly rectified alcohols. This 
subject is of such enormous import. 
ance, and there is such abundance of 
material to support it, that it may 
well be hoped that in a future edition 
of their work Messrs. Rowntree and 
Sherwell will devote at least a chapter 
to its consideration. 

The other point to which I wish 
to refer is their attitude to what 
I may call the interior economy of 
licensed houses. Thus on page 147 
of the popular edition of their book 
the following passage occurs :-— 


With the main principle that under- 
lies the Bishop of Chester’s proposals— 
namely, the elimination of private profit 
—there can be nothing but cordial agree- 
ment, and certainly no one in England 
has done more to point out its supreme 
importance and value. But this par. 
ticular proposal for associating amuse- 
ment and recreation with the sale of 
intoxicants is not only opposed to the 
express recommendations of the Parlia. 
mentary Committees already quoted 
(pp. 145-6), but is clearly prejudicial to 
the best interests of the community, and 
calculated to hinder, rather than to 
facilitate, the object it seeks to attain. 


Now the actual text of the Bishop 
of Chester’s proposals to which they 
refer is given in the following quota- 
tion :— 


Licensed victualling must change 
hands. Experience has abundantly 
shown that private enterprise cannot 
bear the weight of this vast national 
responsibility. The State, through its 
local authorities and instrumentalities, 
must with a firm and liberal hand under- 
take the provision of houses of refresh- 
ment for the people, in which alcoholic 
beverages, though frankly recognised, will 
be deposed from their aggressive supre- 
macy and supplied wnder less seductive 
conditions.’ These conditions would, for 
example, be comfortable, spacious, well- 
ventilated accommodation ; temperance 
drinks of every kind brought well to the 
front, invested with prestige and sup- 


' The italics are my own. 
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plied in the most convenient, attractive 
and inexpensive way ;' the pecuniary 
interest of the managers (e.g., in the form 
of bonus) made to depend entirely on the 
sale of eatables and non-alcoholic bever- 
ages; alcoholic liquors secured against 
adulteration ; newspapers, indoor games, 
and, where practicable, outdoor games 
and music provided; while the mere 
drink-shop, the gin-palace and the bar— 
that pernicious incentive to drinking 
for drinking’s sake—would be utterly 
‘abolished. 


Now, in the first place, to say that 
the above proposal “associates amuse- 
ment and recreation with the sale of 
intoxicants” seems hardly a fair or 
logical statement. It would be far 
fairer to say that the Bishop’s pro- 
posal was to “associate amusement 
and recreation with the sale of tem- 
perance drinks,” seeing that he was 
careful to state that they are to be 
“invested with prestige, and supplied 
in the most convenient, attractive, 
and inexpensive way,” while he 
equally emphatically asserted that 
alcohol is to be deposed from its 
supremacy and supplied under less 
seductive conditions. The whole 
object of the scheme quoted is surely 
to render alcohol as unattractive as 
possible by providing counter-attrac- 
tions, and at the same time by 
making it easier and cheaper to 
purchase non-intoxicants in its place. 
And how did the Bishop propose to 
effect this? By abolishing the bar ; 
which he calls “ that pernicious incen- 
tive to drinking for drinking’s sake.” 

Now this (which all who know any- 
thing of public-houses from the inside 
will agree to be one of the most 
desirable reforms) is totally ignored 
by Messrs. Rowntree and Sherwell. 
The bar is not even mentioned in the 
index to their book, and, though they 
quote the Bishop’s suggestion, they do 
not devote any space to its considera- 
tion. And yet, as a matter of fact, a 


' The italics are my own. 
No. 527.—vou. LXxxvill. 
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moment’s thought will prove that the 
abolition of the bar is really a most 
important element in what Messrs. 
Rowntree and Sherwell over and over 
again assert to be the main principle 
of temperance reform, namely the 
elimination of private profit. What 
then is the bar, and what purpose 
does it serve in the economy of 
licensed houses? The bar is simply 
the counter of the ordinary shop, and 
it is used for precisely the same 
purpose, namely to display and push 
the ‘sale of the particular wares 
stocked. Thus in the public-house 
the bar is the counter at which 
alcoholic wares can be most easily 
pushed ; and if you abolish the bar, 
you immediately deprive the licensed 
victualler of his principal means of 
promoting his trade. At present the 
whole attractiveness of the ordinary 
public- house is centred round the 
bar ; and the bishop’s proposal was 
simply this—to remove the attraction 
from the bar, and to provide counter- 
attractions, such as should convert 
the public-house from a drinking-shop 
into what would practically be a 
non-exclusive club. To those of 
course who believe that the use of 
alcohol even in strict moderation is a 
deplorable evil, even such a proposal 
must seem objectionable. But so 
long as the vast majority of the 
people are moderate consumers of 
alcoholic beverages, so long as in the 
most respectable and influential clubs 
alcohol can be obtained by those of 
its members who desire it, it seems 
absurd: to endeavour to restrain the 
demand of one section of the people, 
or to fancy that such an object can 
be attained. The public-house at one 
end of English society represents the 
club at the other. In the ordinary 
club of the wealthier classes alcohol 
is not indeed associated with but is 
obtainable with amusement and re- 
creation. This condition of things 
ce 
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is compatible with the most perfect 
sobriety ; and as a matter of fact 
nothing else could be tolerated in any 
respectable club. By the abolition of 
the bar, and by the elimination of 
private profit, exactly the same state 
of things can be brought about as 
prevails in the ordinary well-con- 
ducted club, and it is to be regretted 
that the authors of a book which is 
otherwise so unprejudiced and scien- 
tifically correct, should have on this 
point allowed themselves to utter what 
is obviously a prejudged and un- 
scientific opinion. 

The real fact is that on this par- 
ticular point Messrs. Rowntree and 
Sherwell are clearly influenced by 
mere hearsay evidence. The know- 
ledge which they have so laboriously 
and carefully collected with regard 
to the temperance problem evidently 
does not extend to a personal expe- 
rience of the interior of public-houses. 
Now this particular subject is one 
on which I can speak with some 
authority. My own interest in the 
temperance problem has largely 
centred in the acquirement of know- 
ledge with regard to the state of 
public-houses from the point of view 
of the ordinary frequenter, and in the 
investigation of the actual conditions 
prevailing there, especially during the 
evening hours. For this purpose, 
before writing the article already 
referred to, I visited ten public-houses 
mostly in the metropolis on different 
evenings, and stayed on an average 
for more than half an hour in each. 
Since then I have largely extended 
my examination. In all I have 
visited at least fifty different public- 
houses in various parts of the 
country, such as Manchester, Liver- 
pool, Sheffield, Leeds, Halifax, Hud- 
dersfield and London, especially in 
the East End. 

For the latter purpose I stayed 
some weeks at Toynbee Hall, and 
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was usually accompanied by one 
or other of the residents. My 
method of procedure was very simple, 
I took off my watch and chain, put 
on an old coat and hat, and entered 
the particular place which I had 
selected for my evening’s visit, 
smoking a pipe. If I went alone 
I not only ordered a glass of beer, 
but also asked for the evening paper, 
at which I glanced while taking 
mental notes of what was going on 
round me, the number of persons who 
came in and out, and the kind of 
beverage which they ordered. I was 
never in any way annoyed or molested, 
and very seldom saw cases of gross 
intoxication. The average duration 
of my stay in each house was over 
half an hour, so that I had abundant 
opportunity of examining the con- 
ditions of English public-houses on 
the spot, and of observing the con- 
duct of their frequenters ; while on 
one occasion I visited a public-house 
at St. Helen’s in Lancashire on a 
Saturday night—when the place was 
crammed with working-men and their 
wives, and stayed two hours and a 
half, being the last person to quit the 
premises at closing time. I have also 
visited several of the public-houses 
at Gothenburg conducted under the 
well-known system of that name; 
while during a stay of more than a 
year in Germany I had abundant oppor- 
tunities for comparing the German 
system with the English, where my 
task was of course very much easier, 
as the better class of houses are fre- 
quented by men of all ranks of society. 
In the town of Weimar, for instance, 
the officers of the garrison may be 
seen seated at a reserved table in 
a well-known Gasthaus, using the 
place in fact as a sort of club. 

My own experience then, based on 
what I think I may call a comprehen- 
sive study of this particular phase of 
the question, leads me to the opinion 
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that the view taken by Messrs. Rown- 
tree and Sherwell is not such as is 
warranted by the actual facts of 
the case. I am absolutely convinced 
that the excessive drinking which is 
brought about by the present system 
of licensed houses is not due to the 
natural demand or thirst of the 
customers, but is wholly and solely 
due to the fact (which only those who 
have studied the subject on the spot 
can appreciate) that every customer 
who enters a licensed house is 
instinctively made to feel that, so 
long as he is there, it is his duty to 
keep on drinking “for the good of 
the house.” I do not of course mean 
to imply that the habit of excessive 
drinking is not cultivated in time so 
that at length the ordinary frequenter 
of a public-house becomes accustomed 
to drink immoderately without ex- 
terior pressure, but I am convinced 
that this habit is originally owing to 
artificial conditions, and that when 
once the principle of the elimination 
of private profit has been thoroughly 
and everywhere introduced, drunken- 
ness will die a natural death—so soon 
as the present generation, which has 
been educated up to the habit of 
excessive drinking, has passed away. 
Messrs. Rowntree and Sherwell’s 
opinion on this particular point seems 
to me to rest on a double fallacy. 
First of all they seem to imagine that 
the mere possibility of obtaining 
alcohol necessarily leads to drinking, 
a proposition which the experience 
of any ordinary man will immediately 
disprove; and _ secondly, that the 
temptation to drink is so great that 
moderation must in time inevitably 
lead to excess. Whereas the real fact 
which leads to excess in the ordinary 
public-house is not that alcohol is pro- 
curable, but that the whole conditions 
of the place practically force the 
customer to drink beyond and even 
contrary to his natural desire. 
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It must not be thought, because 
I have dwelt on this particular point 
at some length, that I am in any 
way endeavouring to disparage the 
general result of Messrs. Rowntree 
and Sherwell’s book. On the con- 
trary, I think that one of the most 
hopeful signs of the temperance outlook 
is the appearance of a book written 
(for the first time in the history of 
temperance literature) on a scientific 
plan, and discussing in a temperate 
and generally impartial manner the 
possibilities of reform on practical 
lines. At present indeed the success- 
ful establishment of public - house 
trusts and the widespread circula- 
tion of Messrs. Rowntree and Sher- 
well’s book must be regarded as 
the two most hopeful sigas in a 
situation which has since the begin- 
ning of the century been full of hope. 

It remains to consider briefly the 
prospects of future progress. The 
abolition of the tied house system, 
and the introduction of a time-limit 
scheme of compensation are probably 
the two most important goals at 
which temperance reformers should 
in the immediate future endeavour 
to aim. In the beginning of last 
century, in the case of Cooper v. 
Twihill, Lord Ellenborough, at that 
time Lord Chief Justice of England, 
said: “‘The whole of these leases, by 
which people of the description of the 
plaintiff are prevented from having 
the article they deal in from those 
who willserve them best, are extremely 
injurious to the public interest and 
welfare” ; and it seems absurd that 
so many years should have elapsed 
without anything having been done 
to render illegal by statute a system 
which that eminent judge so vigor- 
ously denounced. It is suggested 
that in this particular respect the 
mother-country might well follow 
the example of the colony of New 
Zealand, which has for some years 
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had on her statute-book an act, 
certain clauses of which deal specifi- 
cally with the tied house system. 
The introduction of a_ time-limit 
scheme of compensation will, it is to 
be hoped, be the subject of legislation 
in Great Britain before long; and 
if that be the case, it is practically 
certain that the example so set will 
be followed by the self-governing 
colonies. 

There is one other phase of reform 
which seems to demand brief notice, 
namely the extension of the principle 
of local option to public-house trusts. 
This principle has already been made 
the subject of legislative enactment 
in the Transvaal, where the electors 
have the right of choosing between 
prohibition or “the exclusive control 
of the liquor traffic by trusts for 
public purposes.” In the case of 
Messrs. Lever Brothers’ model village 
at Port Sunlight, this principle has 
actually been put into operation in 
England as a private experiment, 
on condition that no license should 
be applied for unless seventy-five per 
cent. of the voters should be in its 
favour. As a matter of fact, the 
result of the poll showed four hundred 
and seventy-two votes in favour of a 
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trust, while there were only one 
hundred and twenty votes cast against 
it. Moreover quite recently a meeting 
of Scotch members of Parliament was 
held at the House of Commons, to 
consider whether the principles of the 
trust might not be adopted in a 
legislative enactment which should 
give to the inhabitants of any locality 
the power by vote to determine 
whether, if new licenses are to be 
created, they should be granted to 
individuals or public trusts. 

From these considerations I think 
it is €vident that the temperance out- 
look is more hopeful than it has been 
at any time during the last twenty 
years. At last we have got a practical 
scheme in working operation, and at 
the same time we have a basis of 
scientific data to work from. And 
if the progress of the next decade is 
in any way commensurate with that 
of the first two years of the new 
century, it may well witness a com- 
plete and satisfactory solution of a 
problem which for so many years 
has seemed beyond the power of 
solution. 

R. E. MacnaGurTen. 


Hon. Secretary to the Tasmanian 
Public-House Trust Association. 
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ELIZABETH came out on the top of 
the kopje; and while Kess, her one- 
eyed bony steed, cropped with a some- 
what malignant joy the few blades of 
the only tuft of grass which survived 
on the bare, baked crown, she tilted 
forward the brim of her soft hat, 
shapeless and drab from rain and sun, 
and scanned anxiously the riband of 
road which ran straight across the 
veld and turned along the kopje’s feet 
to the north. Her eyes brightened 
slowly ; for, far beyond the range of 
European sight, they marked a 
thickening of the haze which meant 
a cloud of dust, and saw that it was 
moving towards her. That dust- 


cloud meant news; news of battle 
and siege, ambush and skirmish, news 
perhaps of her father fighting with 


Cronje. She came slowly down the 
kopje, holding back Kess who was 
greedy for the grass at the bottom ; 
for in spite of his fine show of ribs, 
of all his ribs indeed, it was his 
custom to eat steadily for fourteen 
hours out of the twenty-four. At 
the bottom she slipped out of the 
saddle, loosed him, and sat down, 
with her elbow on her knee and her 
chin in her hand, waiting for the 
dust-cloud to draw nearer. 

After a little idle wonder about 
the news that was coming, whether 
the Kaffirs were right in their story 
of a great Boer victory, her contend- 
ing feelings about the war began 
their undying, harassing conflict. 
On the one hand her mother was 
an Englishwoman ; and, since she had 
always been brought up among the 
Boers of her father’s kin, with a 
natural womanly contrariness Eliza- 
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beth had clung to her mother’s people, 
proclaiming herself in and out of 
season, above all out of season, 
English and not Dutch. It was the 
nearer the truth and the more natural 
in that she had been not only her 
mother’s pet but her intimate com- 
panion till her death six years ago. 
On the other hand, during those six 
years she had been as close a com- 
panion of her father as she had been 
earlier of her mother, sharing with 
him as a son might have done the 
life of the veld, going with him even 
on his far-away hunting expeditions. 
She loved the grave, silent man 
dearly ; she admired him greatly ; she 
had wept for the first time since her 
mother’s death when he rode away 
to the war at the head of his com- 
mando of kinsfolk and neighbours. 
She could not wish him worsted ; and 
yet with a stubborn sentimentality 
she could not wish him victory at 
the expense of the English, her 
mother’s people. 

A faint creaking out on the veld 
roused her from her reverie; she 
brushed her hand impatiently across 
her eyes, thrusting away the conflict ; 
whistled to Kess who trotted up to 
her at the call; mounted him; and 
cantered to meet the waggons. It 
proved to be but one waggon, though 
its wheels kept up a chorus of grind- 
ing squeaks and its tilt and body 
creaked enough for a dozen; and in 
it smoking stolidly sat Piet Stockvis 
and young Piet Stockvis his son, 
neighbours, and members of her 
father’s commando. She _ greeted 
them, and turning Kess walked him 
beside the waggon, clamouring for 
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news. She dragged it out of them 
piece-meal ; they were willing enough 
to give it, indeed, but did not know 
how. Her father was well, and the 
war was over; Cronje had beaten 
Methuen, and driven the Rooineks 
into the sea; the Rooineks had been 
beaten at Stormberg and driven into 
the sea ; Joubert had beaten Buller, 
and driven him into the sea; Lady- 
smith had fallen ; Mafeking had 
fallen. For all the good news of her 
father, Elizabeth’s heart was heavy 
within her. 

She had walked beside them two 
miles, right to the kopjes, when of a 
sudden there rang above the squeak- 
ing and creaking a loud burst of 
English talk. She knew that it was 
English, though she did not under- 
stand the words, as was not unnatural 
seeing that the speaker was coaching 
an eight from the tow-path of the 
Isis, and his language was exceedingly 
technical and bad. She pulled up 
Kess, wondering, and saw walking, 
or rather staggering, behind the 
waggon, tied to it by a rope round 
his waist, a tall, slim man in a torn 
khaki uniform, the matted hair on 
his bandaged head, his face, his 
moustache, and stubbly beard caked 
with blood and mud and dust, his 
wild eye fixed on an imaginary crew 
at which he roared without ceasing. 
Elizabeth would have seen a Kaffir in 


that plight with a faint annoyance 
and possibly a faint pity ; the sight of 
an Englishman, one of her mother’s 
people, so treated scandalised her 


beyond words, outraged all her 
womanly ideas of the conduct of war 
between white nations ; and she rode 
to the front of the waggon in a flame 
of rage. ‘“ Who's this you've got 
tied to your waggon?” she cried 
imperiously. 

“That’s our Rooinek,” said the 
elder Stockvis, his simple, stolid face 
breaking into an expression of gentle 
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pride. “We found him wandering 
on the veld, and we're taking him 
home to show to the little ones.” 

“ Unloose him at once! Take him 
into the waggon! MHe’s wounded! 
He’s very ill!” cried Elizabeth. 

“Take a cursed Rooinek into the 
waggon! Not I!” cried Stockvis in 
the liveliest surprise and disgust at 
the suggestion. 

Elizabeth protested, argued, en- 
treated, and raged without stirring 
him from his stubborn resolves. At 
last she said firmly, “ Very well, either 
you take him into the waggon, or you 
stay here.” She rode to the head of 
the long span of oxen unslinging 
the little Marlin repeating rifle 
from her back; reined in Kess, and 
with the rifle ready on her arm, sat 
facing Stockvis smiling unpleasantly. 
Stockvis fumed and raged, swearing 
softly to his son, grasping slowly 
the fact that he was helpless. He 
dared not touch Gerrit De Ruijter’s 
daughter; it would mean shooting 
the four Kaffirs with him who stood 
around grinning at his discomfiture. 
Indeed, he had no great desire to 
harm Elizabeth ; only he was used, 
in his patriarchal fashion, to having 
his own way, and was loth to go 
without it. His son growled to him 
to yield, and take the Rooinek into 
the waggon ; but that he would not 
do. Elizabeth smiled at his fuming, 
and told him what she thought 
of his Christian charity; he told 
Elizabeth what he thought of her 
and her upbringing, and dwelt at 
length on what would happen to her 
if she were his daughter. At equal 
length Elizabeth thanked the Fates 
that she was not his daughter; and 
all the while they rated one another, 
the Englishman behind the waggon 
coached with a noisy vigour his 
imaginary crew. 

At last it flashed upon Stockvis 
that his furlough only lasted ten 
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days, and at the same moment he 
remembered that he was not bent 
with any great seriousness on taking 
his captive home to show to the 
little ones ; and he roared, “ All this 
fuss about a very-damned Rooinek ! 
And much good 


Take him yourself ! 
may he do you!” 
“ Very good,” said Elizabeth, throw- 
ing her rifle over her shoulder, and 
moving towards the waggon. The 
Kaflir drivers, rejoicing at the defeat 
of their master, ran to loose the 
prisoner ; with a shriek of agony the 
wheels turned, and the waggon 
moved on. As he passed her, 
Stockvis hit Elizabeth hard with a 
misogynistic proverb of Solomon, and 
a text from the writings of St. Paul ; 
and in two minutes she was left alone 
with the prisoner. Without a glance 
at her he coached away at his eight. 
She looked at him with a knitted, 
puzzled brow, as the greatness of the 
task of getting him the fifteen miles 
daunted her; and while with half a 
mind she considered how she was to 
do it, with the other half she tried to 
understand his oarsman’s gibberish. 
There was nothing for it but to 
mount him on Kess, and she slipped 
out of the saddle, and bade him get 
into it. He mounted readily enough ; 
and she was pleased to see, though 
she thought very little of his seat, 
that he could ride. With a heavy 
heart she started to lead Kess. She 
could have ridden a hundred miles 
and suffered little more than a 
pleasant lassitude from it; but she 
could not remember ever in her life 
having walked four. Her heaviness 
of heart proved well founded: the 
ascent to the nek between two kopjes 
tried her muscles ; the descent jolted 
her ; but it was only when she came 
to the heavy going of the karroo that 
she understood the greatness of the 
task she had set herself. Presently 
she found also that the homing 
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instinct, so keen in her on horseback 
that it would bring her straight 
across thirty miles of the veld, was 
by no means so keen on foot, and 
that she had no chance of moving on 
a bee-line. Her spirit, however, was 
stiff with the resolution of two 
dogged races, and for all that her 
calves were aching before she had 
gone a mile beyond the kopjes, and 
the sweat was pouring down her face, 
she plodded on with set teeth, her 
patient eyes only raised from the 
ground now and again to mark her 
course. All the while the Rooinek 
talked. He had given over coaching 
his crew, but had fallen to talk no 
less incomprehensible golf-gibberish. 
He spoke to her now and again, 
calling her Muriel, and reproached 
her bitterly for her inattention if she 
did not answer. Her head was in 
a whirl with the effort to follow his 
strange talk; and the effort seemed 
to increase the weariness of her legs. 
At the end of five miles she was for 
the while beaten ; she helped him to 
dismount, and threw herself down 
beside him. They rested for half an 
hour, and then set out again. For 
all that her riding-boots fitted her 
admirably, her feet were blistered. 

Suddenly her companion cried, 
“T’ve a guinea thirst on me! Bring 
me some whisky and potass, Tomkins! 
Bring it in a bucket!” She under- 
stood him, roughly ; but the nearest 
spruit was at least two miles ahead ; 
and she bade him be patient in vain. 
He kept crying, almost in a wail 
“T’m so thirsty!” or angrily, “ Hang 
it all, Muriel, you might get me a 
drink !” 

She gave him soothing words, and 
made all the haste she could, with 
the result that she reached the spruit 
and the end of her forces at the same 
moment. They climbed painfully 
down to the water: recent rain had 
swelled it to a fair stream: he 
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tumbled out of the saddle, and drank 
like a horse. She was sure that it 
was bad for his fever; but she was 
too weary to stop him. She washed 
the dust out of her mouth and 
eyes; made up her mind that the 
delirious Englishman did not matter, 
and pulling off her boots let her 
feet dangle in the rushing water. 
Then she considered what to do: she 
was seven miles from home, her legs 
would not carry her another mile 
and night was not an hour off. 
There was nothing for it but to leave 
the Englishman, ride home, and 
return with another horse. She 
must chance his wandering away. 
No: she would not chance it; she 
tied him to a tree. 

In a trice she was in the saddle: 
Kess, assured that he was galloping 
towards mealies, stretched himself 
out; and in less than half an hour 
she reached Vrengderijk, her father’s 
homestead. In a few minutes she 
rode out of it on a fresh horse, lead- 
ing another, and three long-legged 


Kaflirs came pelting after her at their 


amazing speed. She galloped hard 
till the sudden night fell; and then 
through the deepest darkness of the 
night, the hour after sunset when the 
black veld veritably soaks up the star- 
light, she rode very warily, letting 
the horses smell their way past the 
ant-hills which are so much more 
dangerous than any rabbit-hole. Now 
and again she cried back a long ring- 
ing cry; and after a while the panting 
Kaffirs came up. The darkness was 
nothing to them: in half an hour they 
brought her to the spruit; and they 
had not moved down it a quarter of 
a mile, when they heard the Rooinek 
singing JoHN Peet cheerily. She 
sent the Kaffirs down to bring him 
up; and in an hour she had him safe 
at Vrengderijk. 

For the next ten days she fought 
an untiring battle against his fever : 
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a bullet had ploughed a neat furrow 
along the side of his skull a full sixth 
of an inch deep. Day and night she 
nursed him, aided only by two stupid 
Kaflir women who watched him during 
her brief snatches of sleep. And when 
on the tenth day his fever left him, 
Elizabeth cried. He was quick in 
recovering from his weakness; but 
during the first days of it Elizabeth 
hung over him as a mother over her 
child. She felt, indeed, that he 
belonged to her; and in truth she 
had snatched him from his enemies, 
and by the most painful, prolonged 
efforts had dragged him back from 
more than half-way down the path 
to death. This illusion of maternity 
was strengthened by the fact that the 
Mauser bullet which had furrowed his 
skull had dashed more than twenty 
years out of his life. His first utter- 
ances were those of a child of seven, 
his chief emotion was the vivid, 
changing curiosity of a child among 
strange surroundings. When he came 
to his senses, Elizabeth’s first question 
—and she held her breath when she 
asked it—was, “‘ Who is Muriel?” 

*“T don’t know,” he said, after 
thinking a little while. “I never 
heard of him.” 

Elizabeth’s gasp of relief was 
almost a groan. Then she drew 
from him a child’s account of himself. 
His name was Antony Arbuthnot. 
He lived in a house in a park with 
papa and mamma and sissy. He had 
a pony called Taffy, a dog called Gyp, 
and four rabbits. He did not know 
the name of the house; his papa was 
called Antony, his mother Hetty. 
Every fresh gap in his memory 
warmed Elizabeth’s heart with a 
fresh joy: it seemed to make him 
more her own. 

She set herself to teach him with a 
mother’s zest; and out of a curious 
jealousy of his past she taught him 
for the most part Dutch. He was 
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quick to learn: with the ignorance 
of a child he had a full-grown brain. 
His memory worked in strange ways: 
he did not know the use of a rifle; 
but when he had seen it fired he 
proved himself an adept in its use. 
The first time a horse was brought 
round for him to ride he was 
frightened of it, and clutched Eliza- 
beth for all the world like a terrified 
child; but no sooner had she coaxed 
him into the saddle than his fear 
vanished and he showed himself an 
excellent rider, for all his English 
seat which she so despised. He began 
very soon to ride with her about the 
business of the farm, seeing to the 
proper grazing of the sheep and cattle 
and horses, the cultivation of the 
mealies, the plucking of the ostriches. 
Sometimes he would seem to grow 
aware of the gaps in his memory ; 
and of himself, assuredly at no 
prompting of hers, would strive pain- 
fully to fill them. He paid always 
for the attempts in racking head- 
aches. In a few weeks from his 
recovery from his wound his mind 
had grown to man’s estate. 

Then they fell in love with such a 
love as might have brightened Eden 
before the fall. Their passion was the 
natural fusion of two tender, ardent 
natures, quickened neither by vanity, 
jealousy, nor the desire for mastery. 
Elizabeth had grown up as innocent 
as Eve; for since her mother’s death 
she had enjoyed the companionship 
of none of her own sex; and she 
was not the girl to let the Kaffir 
women talk to her of any other than 
household affairs. Her cousins of 
Weltevreden and the Schommels of 
Rusthof, the only near farms, were 
all men or boys ; and her father had 
discouraged them from hanging about 
her, as they were ready enough to 
do, for he was resolved to keep his 
daughter as long as he could. She 
had then scarcely dreamed of love; 
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and marriage, the fixed fate of all 
women in that patriarchal land, 
seemed to her but a far-away thing. 
And Antony, owing to the happy 
loss of twenty years of his life, could 
have walked an equal with the sinless 
Adam. Its very vagueness probably 
deepened their passion. Elizabeth 
was dimly aware that it was love 
that troubled her, but always she 
thrust away a clearer knowledge in 
an inexplicable faint fear born of 
of some elemental instinct ; Antony 
lived in a bewilderment that was half 
a delight. Their days were pleasant 
enough: there was much to do and 
to talk about. Their trouble came on 
them in the evenings, when they sat 
on the broad verandah, looking over 
the dark veld. Their talk of the 
doings of the day would die down, 
and they would sit in rich silences 
filled with half-seen visions, broken 
by rare murmurs. Either was happy 


in the sense of the other’s nearness ; 
the eyes of either wandered always 


from the veld and the stars to the 
other’s obscure face; but both were 
oppressed by the desire which some- 
times grew an aching, to unburden 
their loaded hearts of feelings utterly 
beyond their power to express. 

There is no knowing how Antony 
was inspired to kiss her: it may be 
that some memory of kissing his 
mother in his childhood taught him ; 
it may be that some strong desire 
for the touch of his lips, deep down 
below knowledge in Elizabeth’s heart, 
infected him; it may have been a 
sudden whisper of nature herself. 
But one night after happy, troubled 
hours on the verandah as they rose 
to go to bed, in the darkness she 
stumbled against him. On the instant 
he threw a clumsy, trembling arm 
round her, and touched her cheek 
clumsily with his lips. For a breath 
she leaned against him, inert and 
quivering, then without a word she 
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broke away, ran to her room, and 
threw herself on the bed, sobbing in 
a tumult of joy, amazement and fear. 
He dropped back into his chair in a be- 
wildered trouble hardly less than hers. 

When they met next morning, 
they were indeed ill at ease. Neither 
could meet the other’s eye; Eliza- 
beth’s face was a flame of blushes, 
and Antony’s tan was deepened to 
a brick-red. Their words halted on 
their tongues, and died away. Their 
uneasiness with one another lasted 
through the day; but as they came 
riding home at sunset, their eyes 
were shining, Antony’s very brightly, 
Elizabeth’s with a lesser light, at 
the thought of the coming hours on 
the verandah. But even there, in 
the heartening darkness, they were 
ill at ease fur a while. Then Antony’s 
courage came to him, he drew his 
chair to hers, and put his arm round 
her, and kissed her again. Elizabeth 
trembled ; but she did not shrink 
from his lips; and he lifted her on 
to his knee, and kissed her again and 
again. Presently they were babbling 
like children over their wonderful 
discovery ; and the feelings of their 
hearts found at last something of an 
expression. The next day they rode 
through a new world stamped afresh 
in the mint of its maker; and that 
night Elizabeth prayed that Antony 
might never remember his past, or 
Muriel. 

For a few days they lived in this 
golden world, mapping out a golden 
future when Gerrit de Ruijter should 
come back from the war, and they 
should marry. At times the dread 
of his remembering a past that would 
tear him from her, would chill for a 
breath Elizabeth’s glow; but on 
Antony all skies smiled. No faint 
distant thunder of the war marred 
their serenity ; for Elizabeth rode no 
more for news to the track of the 
world. 
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Then the world found them out. 
One day as they were driving a herd 
of sheep to fresh pasturage, they saw 
a horseman riding towards them 
across the veld, and as he came up 
to them Elizabeth recognised in the 
squat, square-faced, pig-eyed boy of 
fourteen, who belaboured cruelly his 
jaded mare, Frits the youngest of the 
Schommels. He reined up twenty 
yards from them, looked them over 
with an impudent stare, and said 
with a malicious laugh, “So that’s 
your Rooinek, Betje! You won't 
have him long. We're tired of your 
disgracing the country side riding 
about with a cursed Englander ; and 
to-morrow we're coming, I, and father, 
and Hans, and all of us to hang him. 
And Hans is going to marry you. 
He’ll sjambok your cursed English 
notions out of you: he says he 
will!” 

Elizabeth was white with anger 
and sudden fear, but she cried fiercely 
enough, “ The Schommels have inter- 
fered with the de Ruijters before 
now, and it was the Schommeils who 
were hanged !” 

“Times are changed, Betje!” cried 
the boy with another laugh. “ You 
haven’t heard the news: Cronje is 
captured, and your father and your 
cousins are prisoners. Hans is going 
to marry you—after we've hanged 
that cursed Rooinek—whether you 
like it or not; and Vrengderijk will 
some day belong to the Schommels. 
We've wanted it long enough.” Then 
Elizabeth’s face frightened him; he 
swung round his mare; and rode for 
all he was worth. She was in two 
minds whether to ride after him and 
thrash him : indeed, she sent Kess a 
few strides after him, then pulled up, 
and turned him homewards. 


She rode home with her head high, 
but with fear knocking at her heart. 
The Schommels were the black sheep 
of the country-side. Their long record 
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of atrocious brutalities to the natives, 
their slaves or the tribes who had 
onee lived near them, appalled even 
their neighbours, tolerant as they 
were in such matters. What was 
worse they were incurable horse- 
thieves and cattle-thieves, crimes un- 
forgivable in that pastoral land ; 
and no decade during the last fifty 
years had passed undistinguished by 
the hanging of Schommels by their 
goaded neighbours. She knew them 
to be as good as their threats; and 
knew very well that she must die 
sooner than fall into their hands. 

Antony listened with a very grave 
face as she told him of their danger ; 
but when she had done, he only said 
with the cheery air of an older man, 
“It was a good thing that that boy 
must brag of what they were going 
to do. We will fight them.” And 
for the first time Elizabeth knew 
that he was stronger than she; and 
the knowledge warmed her heart. 

As soon as they reached home, 
they set about turning the house into 
a fort; no very difficult matter, for 
the Bechuana border was not far 
away, and it had been built in the 
days of many raids. Antony’s cheer- 
fulness, his boyish joy at the prospect 
of a fight kept Elizabeth’s courage 
high ; he helped with the defences : 
and it was on his suggestion that she 
despatched a Kaffir to Weltevreden 
with a letter asking help on the 
chance that one or more of her 
cousins might be home on furlough, 
looking after the farm. Later three 
more Kaffirs followed him driving 
thither the best of the cattle and 
the horses. But, when all their 
measures had been taken, in the 
reaction from the bustle Elizabeth’s 
heart began to sink. She and 
Antony supped in the big kitchen, 
and he saw to it that she made a 
good supper. They talked for a 
while after it of her father and 


cousins, prisoners of the English : 
their fate touched her but little; 
Antony filled all her mind. Soon, 
seeing how weary her forebodings 
had made her, he sent her to bed ; 
and as she bade him good-night, she 
clung to him as though she would 
never let him go. 

They were about betimes, looking 
to the defences and instructing the 
defenders. They armed seven Kaffirs 
with old weapons, Enfields, Sniders, 
and the like. There was little likeli- 
hood of their hitting anything; but 
they made a show of strength, and 
their guns would make a noise. 
They relied on his Martini and her 
Marlin. After daybreak Elizabeth 
kept an eye towards Weltevreden ; 
but no succouring hoofs stirred the 
dust. An hour after dawn they saw 
a dust-cloud on the Rusthof side. 
For a while it drew near very slowly; 
then of a sudden it quickened ; and 
at a mile away a band of horsemen 
burst from it, and rode hell for 
leather for the house. In three 
minutes the Schommels and their 
Kaffirs galloped whooping into the 
garden, and pulled up before the 
door. 

Their whooping ceased suddenly at 
the aspect of the house. They had 
looked to surprise it; for Frits had 
far too accurate a knowledge of the 
temper of his family to teil them 
of his warning indiscretion. But 
Vengderijk with its closed door and 
heavily shuttered windows showed 
no fiv.ttered air. They drew together 
muttering their wonder. 

Antony and Elizabeth were looking 
down on the frowsy, unkempt, pig- 
eyed crew from an upper window, 
and he was asking eagerly which was 
Hans. “The man on the right of 
the old man,” said Elizabeth, and 
threw back the shutter. 

At the sight of her the Schommels 
cried out with one voice; and Hans, 
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their humourist, sent them into 
hoarse bellows of laughter by roaring, 
“Ach! My beautiful bride!” 

Elizabeth waited till the din died 
down ; then she said, “ What do you 
want?” 

“ We've come for that very-damned 
Rooinek of yours,” said old Schommel, 
a blear-eyed old rogue with the brutal 
face of a buffalo bull. 

“ Well, you won’t have him,” said 
Elizabeth quietly. 

A sudden sense of unlooked-for 
difficulties suffused the wits of the 
old man; he swore savagely; and 
yelled, “Open the door, you jade! 
Open at once, or it'll be the worse 
for you !” 

“Open the door, or you'll taste my 
sjambok before we’re married as well 
as after!” roared Hans. 

Elizabeth’s clear laugh cut like a 
whip-lash. One cried to burst in the 
door, another to shoot the jade, 
another to shoot the Rooinek ; then 
all suggestions were drowned in a 
storm of cursing. In the midst of 
the uproar the ingenious Frits slipped 


off his horse, and screened by his 


excited family, fired at Antony. 
The bullet ripped a piece out of his 
tunic; on the instant he fired back, 
and smashed Hans’s right arm just 
below the shoulder, as Elizabeth 
slammed to the shutter. The Schom- 
mel Kaffirs, headed by old Schommel, 
bolted for the trees; his slower off- 
spring were staring at Hans writhing 
and shrieking on the ground, when 
four horsemen came quietly but 
swiftly round the corner of the house, 
and a stern voice roared, “ Drop those 
rifles !” 

The slow Schommels swung round 
to find Gerrit de Ruijter and his three 
nephews from Weltevreden looking 
at them down their rifle-barrels : they 
had acted on inaccurate information. 
Their mouths opened slowly; then 
with one grunt they let their rifles 
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fall. There came a curse from old 
Schommel among the trees; and in 
a breath he was clattering over the 
veld, his Kaffirs after him. 

Elizabeth and Antony ran down 
and unbarred the door; the Kaffirs 
ran out and pulled the young Schom- 
mels off their horses ; and she had 
her arms round her father’s neck, and 
was kissing him. While the Kaffirs 
bound the Schommels, they went into 
the house all talking together. Gerrit 
listened to Elizabeth’s story with a 
very angry face; his nephews with 
the impetuous generosity of youth 
were for hanging the Schommels then 
and there ; but presently they agreed 
that they had better breakfast first, 
and occupy their cooler hour of diges- 
tion dealing with them. It was a 
pleasant meal: the returned warriors 
had their fights to tell of. They had 
left Delarey’s force after his failure 
to relieve Cronje; they seemed far 
more incensed against the Transvaalers 
and the Hollanders than against the 
English ; and declared that they had 
come back to abide peacefully on 
their farms, weary of playing the 
catspaw to leaders who had every- 
thing to get out of the fire. They 
heard with simple wonder Elizabeth’s 
story of Antony and his loss of 
memory; her father treated her 
foundling with a kindly courtesy ; 
only Dirk de Ruijter, who had always 
seen himself her natural husband, 
grew a little sullen when he saw how 
her eyes rested on the stranger. 

Humanised by the abundant break- 
fast, they were more inclined to leni- 
ency with the Schommels. They 
were tied up one by one, and a stout 
Kaffir gave them fifty lashes apiece 
with a sjambok. Frits in considera- 
tion of his attempt to murder, en- 
joyed an equal punishment with his 
brothers. Then escorting the wounded 
Hans, mounted on Frits’s old mare, 
they started on foot for Rusthof, a 
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sore, dejected band, bearing word to 
their father that Gerrit de Ruijter 
would hunt him down as soon as he 
had the leisure. Their rifles and the 
other horses were confiscated. 

In the afternoon his nephews rode 
away home, and Gerrit and Elizabeth 
rode round the farm, for he was eager 
to learn how it had fared during his 
absence. As they came back, she 
told him of her love for Antony. He 
heard her gravely, and said that there 
was no reason for haste, that he must 
consider the matter; but she had 
made it clear to him that her love 
and her happiness were one. Her 
confession distressed him, for he had 
looked to have her to himself for 
some years yet. Again the notion of 
her marrying an Englishman was 
strange and discomfiting to him, since 
he had always looked upon her as 
sure to marry her cousin Dirk. See- 
ing her with this foreign lover, it is 
not to be wondered at if he felt some 
of the feelings of Lambro. For days, 
however, he said nothing, but watched 
Antony and the girl carefully ; and 


little by little his repugnance to their 


marrying began to wear away. He 
was growing to like Antony: his 
simplicity was after his own heart, 
and his cheerfulness, his boyish jokes 
were as pleasant as they were un- 
familiar to him. He found that he 
would make in time a very shrewd 
farmer. He was beginning to feel 
that if he had a son, he would have 
liked him such a one as Antony. 
He grew sure that he might trust 
him with Elizabeth’s happiness ; and 
presently he began to see that by 
securing her happiness, he would be 
securing his own. He had taken it 
as a matter of course that she would 
one day marry his nephew Dirk ; it 
had seemed the best that could be 
done for her, but he had sore doubts 
of the result. Dirk was a good 
enough fellow, but pig-headed, and 
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gifted with a great sense of his own 
importance, qualities which would 
accord ill with Elizabeth’s spirit. 
Antony showed no weakness of will, 
but he showed a far better temper. 
Again if she married Antony, he 
would not lose her: they would 
naturally live at Vrengderijk. At 
last he made up his mind that they 
should marry. 

At first Elizabeth had watched him 
anxiously ; but little by little she had 
grown at her ease, and again she gave 
her heart full play. After a while 
it was curious how little of a restraint 
that grave and silent man became 
upon their love-making. On the 
verandah in the evening they babbled 
their childish lovers’ talk as though 
he had been a hundred miles away, 
and not smoking thoughtfully within 
a few feet of them. Only Antony 
was very quiet taking her on to his 
knee, and their kisses made no sound. 
After all the noiseless kisses last 
longer. Gerrit de Ruijter liked it: 
coming of a silent, self-contained race, 
he had never been able to make love 
to his wife, and their love-making was 
something of a revelation to him ; he 
heard the dumb feelings of the swell- 
ing heart of his youth find a proper, 
spontaneous expression on the easier 
tongues of these children. As he 
rode about the farm, he found himself 
repeating their phrases with a slow 
smile of supreme delight in them. 

Then one day he said to Elizabeth, 
“When are you and Antony going to 
get married ?” 

“O-h-h. I—I—don’t know,” she 
stammered with a great flush. In 
answer to the same question Antony 
said promptly, “ To-morrow.” 

In his slow, methodical way Gerrit 
set about arranging matters so that 
the marriage must be good, for he 
knew something of the difference of 
the marriage laws in different coun- 
tries. Antony became a burgher of 
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the Free State with very little delay : 
in such a matter Gerrit de Ruijter 
was a name to conjure with. In the 
distress of the country it seemed no 
time for a festival, and the marriage 
was very quiet. A Dutch pastor from 
Vryburg celebrated it in the parlour ; 
and the three de Ruijters of Welte- 
vreden were the guests and witnesses. 
For two months Elizabeth and 
Antony enjoyed an even fuller happi- 
ness ; then one evening as they were 
on their way home from an outlying 
pasture, and Antony was riding care- 
lessly with his eyes on Elizabeth, his 
horse put its foot in a hole, came 
down, and threw him sprawling over 
its head. It was nothing of a fall, 
but the jar lifted the bone which 
pressed on his brain and blotted out 
his memory. He drew himself into 
a sitting posture, and stared round 
the familiar veld another man, a crowd 
of memories thronging his mind. He 
knew himself Sir Antony Arbuthnot 
of Righton Grange, that he had a 
wife Muriel and a child Antony in 
England. The panorama of the lost 
years unrolled swiftly before the eye 
of his mind; he saw his schooldays, 
the days at Oxford, the days at 
Righton, his courtship of Muriel, 
their marriage, the birth of their boy, 
his journey to South Africa to look 
after his mining interests, the besieg- 
ing of Kimberley, his enlistment in 
the Town Guard, the brush with the 
Boers when he was scouting, the first 
few rifle-shots. Then came a blank ; 
and then he saw himself in bed at 
Vrengderijk, with Elizabeth at his 
bedside ; the events of the last five 
months followed clearly: in a few 
seconds he had seen all his life. He 
turned a scared face up to the anxious 
Elizabeth who was asking where he 
was hurt. At the sight of it she 
caught her breath, and clutching at 
her bosom cried, ‘‘You remember! 
Who—who—is Muriel ?” 
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““T remember,” he said, and rising 
heavily to his feet, stared across the 
veld. 

“Tell me—tell me!” she gasped 
huskily. 

“T must think,” he said slowly. 
He caught his horse and mounted; 
and they rode home at a walk in 
silence: now and again he looked at 
her terror-stricken face with pitiful 
eyes. 

Gerrit wondered at their silence 
during supper and on the verandah, 
With Elizabeth’s hand in his, Anteny 
sat trying to think the matter out. 
Unwillingly he had done her the 
worst possible wrong: how could he 
right it? Duty called him to Muriel ; 
duty chained him to Elizabeth. In- 
clination bade him keep his secret and 
enjoy his happiness. Muriel was a 
far-away misty figure; the memories 
of his old love, of his other married 
life were very dim; he was fond of 
her indeed (he assured himself that 
he was), but he loved her no longer, 
and he loved Elizabeth with all his 
heart. By this time Muriel’s grief at 
the news of his death, or of his being 
missing would have softened from its 
first violence ; she had her boy, and 
Righton Grange; in a year or two 
she would marry again and forget 
him. Why should he spoil Elizabeth’s 
life, as spoil it his leaving her must! 
Let him hold his tongue, and take the 
goods the Gods had given him. 

It was no use: honour, imperative 
honour, bade him take the harder 
path. At last he made up his mind 
that with Elizabeth at any rate he 
would be honest; he had an infinite 
confidence in her; she should help 
him decide. When they were in 
their bedroom he told her. She 
listened to him in a dumb misery, a 
shivering jealousy till he had ended ; 
then she cried, “Oh, how she must 
have missed you! How she must 
have grieved!” Antony had thought 
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little of that; and his heart smote 
him. 

She buried her face in her hands, 
and thought awhile; then she said 
drearily, “ You must go back to her.” 
Then she cried, ‘Ah, no! It is too 
late—too late!” And Antony knew 
that he was bound to her by a two- 
fold chain. 

“Ts it so?” he said with a groan, 
and started to pace the room. 

Elizabeth lay face downwards on 
the bed sobbing. Presently she said, 
“T couldn’t give you up now—if I 
would. And yet—and yet— you 
must go back to her—you are bound 
to—in honour. And—and—TI can’t 
bear it.” 

“T will not give you up,” said 
Antony savagely. ‘“‘ Look here, my 
child, we must be practical. After 
all there’s more than one world. 
Muriel is as much in another as if 
she lived in the moon. There are 
a summer and a winter in every 
year: I shall spend the summers in 
England, the winters in the Orange 
Free State.” 

Elizabeth sat up gasping: “ You 
expect me to be content with half 
of you !” she cried. 

“T would give you the whole with 
all my heart! But howcanI? And 
I have only half of you—half the 
year with you, that is. I shall hate 
the double life, the deceit, the con- 
cealment, the worrying possibility of 
the truth coming out. But we cannot 
help ourselves.” 

“T will never endure it—never— 
never!” said Elizabeth feebly ; and 
she began to sob afresh. 

Antony soothed her very tenderly. 
His suggestion rasped all her womanly 
feeling ; but the compromise appealed 
to her human tendency to take half 
a loaf rather than no bread. If she 
had had only herself to consider, she 
might with time have found the 
strength to give him up, hard as it 


would have gone with her; she could 
not make her unborn babe fatherless. 
They had been innocent puppets in 
the hand of jesting Fate ; the jest was 
cruel; but as she pulled the strings 
they must dance to the end of it. 

She did not, however, agree at once ; 
and for three days they threshed and 
threshed the matter out. In the end 
his idea seemed a bad way, but the 
only way out of a bad business. They 
explained to her father that Antony’s 
memory had come back, and he must 
go to his estates in England for a 
while ; of Muriel they said nothing ; 
but they brightened his heart with 
talk of the importation of shorthorns. 
A week later Antony rode away from 
Vrengderijk. 

Truly, the High Gods were punish- 
ing them for their great happiness : 
he left Elizabeth sick at the loss of 
him, sick with jealousy that he went 
to another woman, sick with the fear 
of how that other woman might change 
him. He would come back; she 
trusted him wholly; but how reluc- 
tant, her Antony no longer, he might 
return! He rode away slowly, with 
a leaden heart: Elizabeth held his 
heartstrings, and every mile tightened 
them with a crueller pain. Times 
and again he turned his horse to 
come back to her ; then set his teeth 
with a groan, and pushed doggedly 
south, cursing the honour which 
dragged him. Six days later, a very 
weary man with lack-lustre eyes, he 
entered Kimberley. He rode up to 
the hotel; and a big man on the 
verandah gave a great shout, crying, 
“Arbuthnot! By all that’s holy! 
Arbuthnot!” He came _ running 
down the steps, and wrung his hand. 
Anthony recognised, as a figure in a 
dream, his old friend Bromley-Carter. 

“We thought you were dead!” he 
cried. “We all thought you were 
dead! Where have you been?” 
Then his face became solemn, and he 
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said in a gentler voice, “I was awfully 
sorry to hear the bad news of your 
wife—so awfully sudden.” 

“Bad news of my wife?” said 
Antony with a gasp, thinking for 
the moment that he spoke of Eliza- 
beth. Then it flashed upon him that 
he spoke of Muriel. “ What bad 
news? I’ve heard nothing for 
months,” 

** She’s—she’s—oh, she’s—” Brom- 
ley- Carter stammered, and words 
failed him. 

“ Not dead?” cried Antony. 

“ Yes—four months ago—typhoid.” 

For a breath the world swam round 
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Antony ; and he swayed in his saddle. 
Then one thought, one desire gripped 
him like a fury, to sweep the anguish 
out of Elizabeth’s eyes at once, on the 
instant. He swung round his horse ; 
jammed in his spurs; and tore at a 
mad gallop down the street. His 
Kaffirs opened their mouths, stared 
after him, and then followed. 

Bromley-Carter gazed after them 
till they were lost in the cloud of 
their own dust; then shaking his 
head sadly he said, “Poor chap— 
poor chap—gone to be alone with his 
grief on the veld.” 
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